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it would seem to be appropriate for me, on an occasion like 
this, to give as clearly as I can my conception of the place of the 
college in southern development, and, coming closer home, to say 
plainly what I think Trinity College should undertake to do. 
This last is theeasier for thefact that I have, during the past four- 
teen years, sustained intimate relations to the administration of 
the College, and with that administration have been in com- 
plete accord. I find now that the way has been marked out by 
my predecessor and that the College has only to go ontothecom- 
pletion of the tasks it has already set before itself. 

The structural break with the past caused by the Civil War and 
succeeding events has made difficult and important our political 
readjustment and the right mediation of the present between 
our past and our future. But apart from any considerations of 
history and without regard to any theory or school of politics it 
must be plain to us all that, in a democracy where everything is 
determined by majorities, every intelligent man should carefully 
enquire into the merits of all questions upon which he is to cast 
his ballot and should vote his matured convictions, rather than 
settle these questions as if they were matters of course, off-hand 
and in obedience to ancient sentiment. In the part of the 
South with which this college is immediately concerned, free- 
dom of speech and freedom of action in politics are to-day com- 
plete. But here as everywhere else in the country we need to in- 
tensify the sense of responsibility that is imposed by the right to 
vote upon every thoughtful and upright man. And here perhaps 
more than elsewhere in America we need the courage and moral 
energy which compel a man to spedk the thoughts that are in 
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him, and, when the time comes, to stand up and be counted, 
whether girt by friend or foe. Just as for many years it has been 
teaching, Trinity College will continue, both by precept and ex- 
ample, to teach this sort of resolute doing of one’s public duties. 

Upon the college in the South rests the further duty of media- 
tion hetween the religious conservatism of this region and the 
great intellectual ferment of the age. Again the problem is to 
keep the good that has come to us out of the past and adjust it 
to the conditions and needs of the present. The influential place 
which the church holds in the South I should like to see, not only 
abide, but grow and extend; for it is the business of the church 
to guide the spiritual forces that control the world. The south- 
ern college, if it be wise enough to understand its opportunity, 
will work in hearty co-operation with the churches. It will not 
seek to make friends with the churches for the purpose of using 
them as bill-boards on which to advertise its wares; it will not 
court their good-will in order to rally its constituency; but in all 
sincerity it will labor with them just to the end of strengthening 
and sweetening human life. The aim of Trinity College is stated 
by the words on its seal, “Religion and Education”; not twobut 
one and inseparable: religion that comprehends the whole of life 
and education that seeks to liberate all the powers and develop 
all the capacities of our human nature. 

One of our first tasks is the material uplifting of the section, 
the development of all kinds of business, the creation of wealth, 
and the building of vital forces of civilization. We are now in 
the midst of a great industrial awakening; even in the old busi- 
ness of agriculture a new day has arrived. In solving the prob- 
lems of the new industrialism education has a part to play; and 
I am not now thinking of industrial education. For while every 
individual ought to be trained with some reference to the kind of 
life he is going to live, yet I for one do not wish to see money- 
making set at the heart of the education of southern people. 
Greed is already perhaps our characteristic national vice, and it 
does not need the fostering of education. Southern people are 
poor and ought to be encouraged by every right method to get 
their share of the wealth and physical well-being that have been 
more wide-spread in other parts of America, but to educate a 
race of mere money-makers would hurry in an era of sordid ma- 
terialism that would be a more deadening blight to right and 
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worthy living than ignorance and poverty have been. Let us 
have wealth and the training of wealth producers; but let us not 
give to industrial training an undue emphasisin the education of 
youth. 

Of all the confusions and tragedies that followed the Civil War 
in the South, perhaps the most pathetic have been the chaotic 
educational conditions of the last half-century. There has been 
progress in the direction of a rational system of education, but 
we are not yet out of the wilderness. In all educational reform 
the college should furnish its full share of leadership. And this 
means that it must not be content to ride upon whatever may 
happen to be the popular wave, but it must resist fads and bad ten- 
dencies, as wellas encourage and direct right tendencies. Trinity 
College will always throw itself unreservedly into the doing of 
the supreme duty of the hour. A while agoit was at any cost to 
break the shackles of politics and traditionalism. Today it is to 
put within reach of every child the opportunities of the elemen- 
tary school, the grammar-school, and thehighschool. This task 
is made extraordinarily difficult by the double system of educa- 
tion that must be maintained for che two races; andin this great 
task every bit of strength the State can command from all sources 
for the next ten years should be concentrated. Toconsolidateall 
the forces in the State for this purpose and to utilize them so that 
the largest and most beneficent results may follow is a proposal 
that should command the heart and hope of all enlightened men 
and women. 

I have sought to emphasize my belief that our colleges should 
give themselves to the doing of the hard tasks of society, and 
that educated men should do their full stint of work. Attention 
ought also to be paid to the gentler side of southern civilization. 
The hospitality, the graciousness, the beauty and purity of the 
social life were the best characteristics of the old order. The 
grace and charm of our elders in their best estate have gone, and 
have been succeeded by much that is crude and raw inourlife. In 
the discipline and invigorating of mind, in the formation of tastes, 
and in the amendment of manners which come through the right 
kind of education will be found the surest nourishment for the 
poise and fineness of temper that make cultivated men and high- 
bred civilizations. 
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These are some of the ways in which a college may promote 
the interests of society, if it is controlled by wide sympathies and 
a spirit of constructive helpfulness. It is not, however, among 
the direct aims of the college to educate publicists or ministers or 
skilled workmen or teachers, but to send out graduates who have 
been trained for efficiency and who are equipped with trust- 
worthy character. The college that is doing most to produce 
these qualities of efficiency and character is rendering the largest 
service to the world. These are precisely the qualities that are 
needed in politics, in the church, in business, in education, and in 
society. Many lines of business and some other forms of en- 
deavor in America have grown faster than men have been de- 
veloped to managethem. And this failure of American civilization 
to develop an adequate supply of efficient and trustworthy men 
gives whatever of justification there may be for the belief held by 
a good many foreigners and others that our form of government 
is breaking down at some points. 

There is a feeling rather widespread, though I am not sure it is 
just, that the college of today does not make as surely for effici- 
ency and character as did the college of other days. The college 
has certainly in some ways gained, and perhaps in others it has 
lost, ground. The old curriculum with its fixed studies and se- 
vere disciplines has been liberalized and enriched. American col- 
leges have grown and have improved their facilities foreducation 
until, in the matter of educational opportunities, the best of them 
are perhaps unexcelled in the world. But it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that it is not enough for the college to provide even 
the richest of opportunities for its students and then unconcern- 
edly leave them to use or neglect the opportunities as they may 
see fit. Ways and means must be found to make education take 
effect. The educational appliances must somehow be brought 
into live connection with undergraduate callowness. There is a 
saying current in German universities that one-third fail, one- 
third go to.the devil, but that the remaining third govern Eu- 
rope. This survival represents too great a loss of human life. 
Freedom of opportunity must mean freedom to go to destruc- 
tion, but in the case of college youth, freedom must be hedged 
about with restraints. The fine old phrase “‘cure of souls,” if ex- 
tended to include cure of minds and bodies, would define the func- 
tion of the college. 
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The four years in college ought to be very happy years in every 
man’s life—happy not because he spends them in idleness or lux- 
ury, but because they are years full of effort and achievement, of 
generous friendships and inspiring ideals, full of youth and hope. 
A nornial man, if he once get a taste of it, enjoys vigorous work 
and wholesome living. The educational opportunities offered by 
the prosperous colleges of the East or the big state universities of 
the West, are unquestionably far superior to the opportunities 
that can be offered by the struggling colleges of the South. But 
there are evils of prosperity as well as evils of adversity. And, 
despite all our limitations, it is probably no more difficult for us 
than for them to secure vigorous intellectual work and whole- 
some living; in fact, I am encouraged to believe that the condi- 
tions are ripe for the building of some great colleges in the South. 
But we shall have to profit by the experiences of colleges else- 
where—by their successes and by theirfailures. Especially must we 
learn how to bring the processes of education effectively to bear 
on a larger proportion of students. The growing importance 
that secondary concerns hold in the thought of undergraduates 
is more and more tending to obscrre the true ends of a college 
course. If we will take command of the situation before the tyranny 
of public opinion is fastened upon us by students, young alumni, 
and communities taught to demand this sort of entertainment at 
the hands of colleges, then I believe it will be possible for us to 
shift the center of interest from athletics and other equally irrele- 
vant undergraduate absorptions on to the intellectual pursuits 
and wholesome recreations that are proper to college life. This 
shifting of the center of gravity will be helped by adequate regu- 
lation and due subordination of athletics; by demanding strict 
attendance upon college duties; by exacting a reasonable amount 
of intellectual work; and by enforcing rigorous standards of schol- 
arship. In developing our colleges we have the chance to put 
upon self-cultivation and wholesome living an emphasis they do 
not now usually get in American colleges. 

Our opportunity consists partly, too, in magnifying the office 
of the teacher. For its teachers the college needs men of ideas 
and power rather thanexperts in the several branches of learning. 
The almost exclusive use of scholarship tests in the selection of 
teachers is, in my judgment, one of the gravest defects in Ameri- 
can colleges and even in the greatest American universities. Schol- 
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arship enters essentially into the making of a good teacher, but 
so do also a genuine interest in young men and some gift for 
teaching. Graduate-school ideals have worked themselves down 
into the college to the serious detriment of the college. I have 
nothing but praise for the painstaking investigation and thor- 
ough-going honesty that belong to the best scholarship of our 
time. Unceasing search for truth is necessary to ensure the con- 
tinued progress of the race; and every wise man will keep an 
open mind towards truth in all its phases. I, of course, believe in 
perfect freedom to teach and freedom to learn. But I do not 
regard the speculative pursuit of new truth as the main end of 
college education. The search for truth is in itself profitable, but 
the serach is most profitable when it results in finding truth and 
in making the widest applications of it to human life and human 
conduct. An undergraduate ought not to be ever learning, and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. The thin air 
of highly speculative knowledge cannot nourish hardy and robust 
manhood. Probably everybody knows truth enough to save his 
life if he would use what he knows. Some things, after all, are 
known, and there is no need for a man to stop and build his own 
bridge every time a bridged river crosses his path. If a perfect 
college curriculum could be framed I believe it would ensure to 
every student familiarity with the best that has been wrought 
out of the experience of the race and close contact with such stud- 
ies as are fitted to produce in him “‘soberness, righteousness, and 
wisdom’’; and then it would leave room for individual tastes and 
aptitudes. 

To give the proper oversight of the studies of undergraduates 
is not enough; their living conditions, their conduct, and their 
habits must be looked after. The minds need rectifying, but just 
as often the lives need to be renovated. What profiteth it a man 
though he speak with the tongues of men and of angels and leave 
college a dyspeptic; though he understand all knowledge and 
have the habit of spending money that does not belong to him, 
or be confirmed in any of the other fatal vices that beset college 
youth? Conduct, as Matthew Arnold has said, is more than 
three-fourths of life. If their work is to be of the highest value, 
colleges must find and control the motive-powers that lie at the 
basis of character. I admit it is hard to keep other things equal; 
but, other things being equal, the so-called small college, with its 
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intimate contacts and direct methods, probably has the best 
chance to do the sort of teaching that forms as well as informs. 

If the southern college isto be aleader for conservative progress 
in this generation, it must be given afree hand. To stand against 
reaction on the one side and radicalism on the other, it needs a 
great deal of power. It must by its organization be safeguarded 
against the dangers of mob opinion and the possibilities of inefhi- 
cient control. To stand for correct ideals and even fight for them 
when necessary and at the same time to keep in sympathetic 
relations with the people whom it would serve is, perhaps, the 
most difficult problem that a southern college in our time has to 
solve. 

Regard for the voices of political expediency and pliant oppor- 
tunism has time and again proved disastrous to the southern 
states as it has often proved disastrous to other American states. 
Minds unpracticed in cogent thinking usually seek to catch the 
nearest way and follow the line of least resistance. The college 
that aspires to a place of leadership in the service of the republic 
must at times resist with all its power the mighty local influences 
that would sway it from its true course. To have faith in the 
future of America at all, or, for that matter, to contemplate 
human life with any degree of patience, one must believe that the 
people wish to do right and in the long run and in the main will 
do right; and more and more we are going to rely upon the 
people. But this does not mean that they have the expert knowl- 
edge to manage a college any more than it means that they are 
competent to argue a point of law before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, or to treat an acute case of pneumonia. The 
susceptibility of a pliable democracy to periodic attacks of na- 
tional or sectional hysterics, the oft-used power of sensational 
newspapers and alarmist popular leaders to “‘insurrect the public 
mind” ought in the colleges always to find bulwarks against 
which they beat in vain. Only the college that is strong enough 
to survive these fearful testings can fulfill in our civilization the 
mission that great colleges should fulfill. 

Such colleges must also occasionally rouse themselves to the 
still more ungracious task of resisting the imposition upon them 
from the outside of ideas that would hurt them. There are com- 
petent and conscientious educational experts in our time who 
seem to ignore the fact that a college must be in large part the 
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product of development and not a forced growth; and thatit should 
follow the lines of its own development and not be made to form 
itself on some wholly extraneous model. Forced conformity to 
types of organization that prevail elsewhere and are there re- 
garded as ideal would unfit southern colleges for doing the very 
service to which they seem by circumstances to be ordained. 
Against this subtle danger I believe that Trinity College will set 
itself with all its might. 

Another temptation from which our colleges should turn is the 
temptation to strive for bigness. The vicious doctrine of num- 
bers has, I think, never been more overworked than in American 
institutions of education. The desire to be big rather than great 
is responsible for many of the evils from which American colleges 
are suffering to day. Some of these evils are temporary and due 
to quick growth and inability of the colleges at once to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. We at the South have not 
suffered from this cause, but we are in danger of deliberately tak- 
ing over some of the evils from which circumstances have kept us 
free. One result of this over-anxiety for size and numbers is the 
ruinous tendency for colleges to be concerned primarily about 
their immediate interests—more students, bigger buildings, in- 
creased appropriations, larger gifts—rather than to serve, and 
when necessary even to suffer for, the great causes of mankind. 
This kind of striving must benumb the noblest aspirations and 
make impossible the truest success of colleges; for colleges, like 
men, are subject to the immutable law of greatness through ser- 
vice. The greatness of a college depends not upon the size of its 
plant or the number of its students, but upon the quality of the 
men who teach and the quality of the men who learn, upon its 
ideals and its influence. 

We here have no ambition to be miscalled a university; we are 
not even concerned that this shall be a ‘‘big”’ college; but we are 
immensely concerned that it shall be a shining place where high- 
minded youth may catch aspirations to true character and gen- 
uine excellence, and whence into this vast experiment in demo- 
cratic government that is being tried out on the American con- 
tinent, there shall go a long succession of men who have been 
trained to think straight and to think through to right conclu- 
sions, and made strong by the power to know the truth and the 
will to live it. 
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State Aid to High Schools. 


By J. H. REYNoLDs, 

Professor of History and Political Science in the University of Arkansas. 

American opinion of public education has been broadened 
enough to embrace the high school as an integral part of our 
public school system, as essential even as the elementary grades. 
A progressive commonwealth will extend its educational advan- 
tages indefinitely. It is both illogical and anomalous for a state 
to make permanent provision for elementary schools and a state 
university, while she leaves to chance the establishment of high 
schools. What are some of the services that a good system of 
high schools will render? What are some considerations that 
justify a state in inaugurating a comprehensive system of second- 
ary schools? 

To begin with, the public high school is the most democratic 
of institutions. It is the “people’s college”. It brings higher 
education within the reach of the great mass of the people. It 
opens the door of larger opportunity to all. It offers to that 
great body of our citizens who never go to college a training for 
intelligent citizenship, for social life, and for economic and indus- 
trial efficiency~ It will serve and largely satisfy the economic 
and industrial wants of the people, as well as their social, moral, 
and cultural demands. Our schools must train for vocation; 
they must give men skill as well as culture. Universal education 
means industrial, as well as literary,education. When our schools 
open their doors to the children of all occupations, then these 
schools must fairly represent and prepare for all useful activities, 
even the most commonindustries. Otherwise the industrial classes 
will require the establishment of separate vocational schools for 
each class. This would be acalamity and would destroy the unity 
of our public school system. The alternative is to introduce occu- 
pational subjects into the high school, preserve educational unity, 
and make our education truly universal. Fortunately the high 
schools of the country are slowly becoming cosmopolitan, that 
is, they are coming to offer, in addition to the traditional courses, 
such occupational subjects as will meet the demands of their con- 
stituents. In a high school with a rural environment such extra 
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courses will emphasize agriculture and domestic science, while in 
cities the occupational subjects will be along commercial, indus- 
trial, mechanical, and domestic lines. The high school is there- 
fore beginning to articulate itself with its environment. It not 
only makes the community an inte!lectual and social center, but 
also multiplies the productive power of its constituents. 

But while economic efficiency and industrial independence are 
important, the high school has an even higher mission. It pre- 
pares the people for the higher duties of citizenship and of society; 
it brings refinement and culture to the homes of the people; it 
raises the moral standards of the community. It deepens and 
broadens the interest in general education. Moreover, the high 
school vitalizes the lower grades. The elementary schools are 
stimulated to look forward to a course in the highschool. Some 
object to the expenditure of money on high schools until the ele- 
mentary schools are perfect and insist that all our funds should 
be applied to the common schools. This of course would react 
on higher education. To many the three R’s mark the circum- 
ference of education. But such persons fail toremember that edu- 
cational progress has always come from above, not from below, 
that the lower schools receive their ideals, teachers, and intellect- 
ual stimulus from higher institutions. The high school improves 
the common schools, because it places before their teachers and 
pupils a definite standard of excellence. These critics also over- 
look the fact that the small expenditure upon high schools would 
have no appreciable effect upon the length of term of the common 
schools. 

One of the most serious evils from which the rural schools are 
suffering is that of incompetent teachers. The great body of the 
rural teachers in many states are without not only professional, 
but high school training as well. Most of them have merely ‘re- 
ceived a common school education under unfavorable conditions. 
The schools cannot rise higher than their teachers. Any scheme 
for improvement that fails to provide for raising the standard of 
teacher-efficiency is vitally defective. The state normals, the uni- 
versity, and the colleges of any state furnish but a small per cent 
of the teachers. A dozen state normals would not supply the de- 
mand. The graduates of our higher institutions who enter the 
teaching profession are absorbed by the towns and cities, leaving 
to the rural schools the poorly prepared. One of the greatest 
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services that can be rendered to the rural schools is to provide 
them with well trained high-school graduates as teachers. Here 
is one of the most important fields of usefulness for the public 
high school. The most progressive states educationally, with 
strong state universities, colleges, and state normals, find it 
necessary to strengthen their high schools and use them as a 
source of supply of rural teachers. 

Moreover, adequate high school facilities will multiply the use- 
fulness of our colleges and state universities by preparing for 
them a larger body of students. The excuse for the maintaining 
of preparatory departments by colleges should be removed. Our 
higher institutions of learning exist for service. They are to train 
men and women for leadership. Fortunate is the state that devel- 
ops competent leaders. A system of schools that fails to discover 
and develop leadership is fundamentally defective. Now, efficient 
high schools are the best agency for discovering the lad of parts 
and inspiring him to go to college. As nature is capricious in the 
bestowal of her favors, however, the child of genius may be born 
on thefarm or in the hovel as well as in the mansion. But at pre- 
sent the stimulating influence of the high schools is applied to the 
children of our larger towns and cities only, while the gifted sons 
and daughters of some eighty per cent of our population in the 
country have almost nothing to stimulate them to prepare for 
spheres of larger usefulness except nature without and the “still 


small voice’ within. When it is remembered that in spite of 
these stifling conditions most of our leaders in business and pro- 
fessional life come from the country, what might we expect if our 
rural population enjoyed real educational advantages? What a 
loss to a state is the failure to discover and develop the many 
scientific, mechanical, financial, and political geniuses now stifled 
by a smothering environment. Undeveloped resources await the 
touch of such genius as those who possess it now await the 
touch of the master’s hand. Therefore high school privileges 
must be brought within the reach of every child, just as it is now 
the accepted principle that all children must be given elementary 
education. The farmer’s boy has just as much right to higher 
education as has his more fortunate brother in town. If embry- 
onic powers for achievement measure rights, then his is the 
stronger claim, for there is not a city that would survive three 
or four generations against its own degeneracy, if the flow of 
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fresh virile blood from the country were cut off. Hence the high 
school is one of the most effective agencies in the solution of the 
rural school problem. 

One of the serious questions of modern society is the move- 
ment of farmers to the towns. It has been going on for over 
a generation and still continues. Farms are turned over to 
tenants or sold, and the country is robbed of its most intelligent 
and successful citizens. This deprives the country of competent 
leadership, lowers its social and moral tone, and produces dry 
rot. For this condition the poor educational opportunities are 
primarily responsible. Progressive farmers, ambitious for their 
children, insist on providing them with the best advantages. 
The solution for the problem is simple. Carry educational fa- 
cilities to the country. Let the farmers have good roads, free de- 
livery of the mail, and a good high school and church within 
reach, and the flow of population to the city ceases at once. 
Some of our sister southern states, as well as many at the North, 
have tested the value of the rural public high school with most 
gratifying results. 

Experience seems to show that the most effective means of 
stimulating the growth of high schools is state aid. A brief re- 
view of the application of this principle in a few states will be in- 
structive. An analysis of the laws now in force in a number of 
states is followed by a statement of the results of their operation 
in a few typical commonwealths: 


THe WEsT. 


Washington.—Rural high schools may be established in joint 
districts and receive aid on basis of at least 2,000 days attendance 
and $100 for each high school grade: in 1906 amounts per 
school ranged from $272 to $1,334. 

California.—Any district, combination of districts, or county 
may establish a high school and receive aid when conditions are 
met. State raises by a special levy $15.00 per pupil in average 
daily attendance during the previous year in all high schools; ap- 
portions one-third of this amount equally among all accepted 
high schools; two-thirds on basis of average daily attendance at 
each school; before aid is given, state requires a four year course 
of study and at least two teachers; inspection by university 
authorities; recent law permits a post-graduate course of two 
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years, duplicating the freshman and sophmore years at the state 
university; high school teachers, in addition to being college 
graduates, must have had one year of graduate work. 

North Dakota.—Any district containing four or more common 
schools and sixty or more children of school age may organize 
into a high school district and receive aid; $800 for schools hav- 
ing a four-year course; $500 for those with a three-year course; 
$300 for schools with a two-year course; inspection by state 
superintendent. 

Kansas.—Any county not including acity of 16,000 inhabitants 
may levy from one quarter to three mills tax to aid high schools; 
before receiving aid, schools must prepare for freshman class at 
university; aid given in proportion to cost of maintenance; dis- 
trict, not county, control; state allows $500 to certain schools 
selected by state board of education that provide teacher-train- 
ing courses. 

Nebraska.—Any county, district, or combination of districts 
may establish high schools. State aid to the amount of $700 is 
given to each ot such high schools as maintain teacher-training 
departments; said schools to be selected and the course of study 
to be prescribed by the superintendent of public instruction. 


Tue Norra. 


Minnesota.—Any city, incorporated village, or township may 
receive aid when requirements of state board are met. $1,500 for 
each four-year high school; only seven schools in a county al- 
lowed aid; $750 additional for high schools providing normal 
departments; $550 for graded schools which offer two or three 
years of high school work; thorough inspection. 

Wisconsin.—Any city, incorporated town or village, or town- 
ship may establish high school and receive aid; state provides for 
one-half the cost of instruction up to $500; one-half cost of in- 
struction in manual training up to $250; two-thirds of the cost of 
instruction, but not to exceed $4,000a year, to each county agri- 
cultural school; thorough inspection by state inspector. 

Pennsylvania.—Rural high schools may be established in joint 
districts, townships, or joint townships; state provides $800 for 
schools giving four-year course; $600 for schools with a three- 
year course; $400 for such as have two-year course; no state in- 
spection. 
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New York.—Any school district or union of districts may by 
vote establish high schools; schools in districts with an assessed 
valuation of less than $20,000 receive $200 from state; if $40,- 
000, they receive $175; if $60,000 they receive $150; all others 
receive $125; for each additional teacher after the first, the school 
receives $100; free tuition to pupils residing in districts which 
have no high schools; certain high schools receive $500 for main- 
taining normal training courses; private academies receive aid. 


New ENGLAND. 


Maine.—Any city, town, or union of towns may establish high 
schools and receive aid from the state equal toamount raised and 
paid by towns for high school purposes; up to $500; state also 
grants aid to private academies. 

Massachusetts.—Requires all towns with more than five hun- 
dred families to maintain high school; towns not maintaining 
high schools provide for tuition of high school pupils; grants 
$500 to such towns with less than five hundred families as main- 
tain high schools; reimburses towns with an assessed valuation 
of less than $750,000 in amount equal to such tuition; if the valu- 
ation is more than $750,000, one-half of tuition. Academies are 
aided. 

Rhode Island.—Any township may establish high schools and 
receive aid from the state to the extent of twenty dollars foreach 
of the first twenty-five pupils and ten dollars for each of the 
second twenty-five pupils in average attendance; towns not 
maintaining high schools receive aid at above rate for such of 
their pupils as attend high school in other districts; pay for 
transportation of pupils authorized ; township organization. 


THE SouTH. 


South Carolina.—Any county, one or more townships, one or 
more districts, not including an incorporated town of 2500, may 
establish a high school and receive aid to the extent of $700 for 
four-year high schools $600 for three-year, and $500 for two- 
year schools; districts must votetwo mill local tax; school must 
have two teachers and twenty-five pupils; inspected by state. 

Alabama.—Any county may have a county high school and re- 
ceive state aid to the extent of $2,000 annually; community must 
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erect building costing not less than $5,000, on at least five acres 
of land, and deed the same to state; course of study, four years; 
county may assist in support; no local district tax; statecontrol 
and inspection. 

Louisiana.—Any parish may establish high schools and re- 
ceive state aid; school must continue nine months, provide lab- 
oratories, and offer the four-year course of study prepared by the 
department of public instruction; state inspection and regula- 
tion; appropriation, $50,000 annually, divided among 115 
schools. 

North Carolina.—Any district or union of districts not having 
a town of over 1200 inhabitants, may establish a high school; 
any county is authorized to establish from one to four high 
schools; state aids from $250 to $500 per school; local district 
and county each to provide as much as the state furnishes; state 
prescribes course of study and inspects schools; free tuition to all 
students in county prepared for high school; state appropriation, 
$50,000 annually. 

Tennessee.—Any county high school may receive aid to the ex- 
tent of one-third of itsrunning expenses; county erects and equips 
buildings, and provides two-thirds of running expenses; state 
board licenses teachers; county board employs teachers; no local 
district organization or local tax; state high school fund is eight 
per cent of the general education fund, which is twenty-five per 
cent of the gross state revenue. 

Virginia.—Any district, or combination of districts, not con- 
taining an incorporated town, may establish high school and re- 
ceive from $250 to $400 aid; district to provide buildings and 
current expenses; schools must have two high school teachers 
and twenty-five high school pupils; aid is also given to strong 
high schools selected by state board for normal training depart- 
ments; state supervision. 

The outlines above are sufficient to show the different forms 
and amount of state aid, as well as the extent of the movement. 
Seven states in the South, as well as most states in the East, 
North, and West, are applying the principle. If it were confined 
to one state, or even to one section, it might be interesting, 
though without significance; but when it is found to be a part of 
the educational economy of a majority of the states of all sec- 
tions, its importance becomesapparent. If experience shows that 
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the laws have been successful, the wisdom of the movement is es- 
tablished. It, therefore, merely remains to point out the results 
of the operation of state aid. Space limits us to the figures for 
only afew states. They are sufficient, however, to satisfy any 
reasonable mind. A close study of the following table shows a 
remarkable growth of high schools in two northern and two 
western states operating under state aid laws: 


TaBLEs SHowING GrowTH oF HicH ScHoots UNDER STaTE AID 


No. High Schools in Cities of | No. High Schools Outside of 


8000 or More Inhabi- | Such Cities or Rural High 
tants. Schools. 

STATES 1897 1902 1906 | 1897 1902 1906 
California... 15 18 23 71 100 128 
Wisconsin.... 22 24 29 162 191 220 
Minnesota... 14 14 15 88 114 160 
Washington 4 5 8 30 71 92 

Enrollment in High Schools | Enrollment in High Schools 
in Cities of 8000 or More | Outside of Such Cities or in 

Inhabitants Rural High Schools. 
1897 1902 1906 | 1897 1902 1906 
California....6337 8305 14881 4456 7456 11031 
Wisconsin....5122 6729 9895 | 10465 12994 15924 
Minnesota...5680 7189 9617 | 4870 7633 11376 
Washington1377 2516 5378 | 1184 2300 4118 
Average Number of Teachers | No. of High School Pupils to 
in High Schools Outside Each 100 of School Census. 
— | Rural In Cities 

od f 

1897 1902 1906 | 1897 Poitease’ 1897 Poi Cease, 
California... 2.8 8.7 48 | 2.22 152 4.28 93 
Wisconsin.... 2.6 2.9 3.5 2.34 49 2.95 54 
Minnesota... 2.8 3.3 3.8 | 1.34 101 4.40 40 
Washington 1.8 1.9 2.6 1.37 183 6,14 77 


The above tables emphasize the central idea in state aid, 
namely, the carrying of high school privileges to the people of the 
country, of small towns and villages. There is no anxiety about 
the cities; they are going to maintain high schools with or with- 


out state subsidy. The great problem of educational statesman- 
ship is to bring secondary schools within the reach of our rural 
population. That is the main object of state subsidies. From 
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1897 to 1906, in California, the city high schools under state aid 
rose from 15 to 23, while the rural high schools rose from 71 to 
128, a growth of 80 percent. Even these figures exaggerate the 
growth of city high schools, and underestimate that of rural high 
schools, because towns with secondary schools became cities in 
the period named. The same story is told in the growth of the 
enrollment. Perhaps there is no better test of the strength of a 
school than itsteachingforce. During the nine years under consid- 
eration the teaching force rose in rural high schools of California 
from an average of 2.8 to 4.8 per school, almost a hundred per 
cent. A like growth is shown in the other states. The number 
of high school pupils to the 100 of the school census (from 5 to 
18), increased in California in the nine years, 152 per cent.; in 
Wisconsin, 49; in Minnesota, 101; and in Washington, 183. In 
the same period the number of rural high schools increased in 
Wisconsin 35 percent; in Minnesota, 81 per cent; and in Washing- 
ton, 206 per cent. 

While states of the South have not tested state aid so long, yet 
the results are gratifying in the extreme. The report for 1908-09 
of State Superintendent Eggleston of Virginia furnishes the follow- 
ing table: 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


CLASS 1906-07 1907-08 1908-09 
1st Grade, 4-year Schools..................... 54 81 147 
2nd “ 3-year Schools..................... 79 79 108 
Srd ‘“ 2-year Schools..................- 85 65 90 
TORE tuscany 218 225 345 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
1906-07 1907-08 1908-09 








Bit Ch nacicinscncionencieapsndecthaaadiaiion 4940 6039 8969 
2nd “* a Be sce 2326 2361 2778 
3rd“ . 1930 1592 1671 

i RE 9992 13418 


State Fund Expended...... cieniciaiiailamed $50,000 $50,598.42 $96,375 


He adds this comment: “The growth of high schools in the 
country districts, villages and towns has really proved embarass- 
ing for the reason that the state appropriation of $100,000.00 

38600—2 
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to aid these schools long ago became insufficient to meet the de- 
mands.” Moreover, the legislature of 1908 appropriated $15,- 
000.00 to establish normal training departments in high schools. 
The state board of education makes regulations governing the 
distribution of this fund. 

In North Carolina state aid began in 1907. In that year there 
were 145 high schools, with 3,949 students; in 1908-09, 160 
schools, with 5,282 students; in 1909-10, 175 schools. From 
South Carolina comes a similar report. W. H. Hand, pro- 
fessor of secondary education and state inspector, writes that 
since 1907, when state subsidy began, a notable growth has 
taken place; that in 1908 forty-six, and in 1909 twenty-five high 
schools added to their teaching force. A like change has also 
taken place in the course of study. And in Alabama, in the 
short time since state aid has been given (1907), there has been 
unusual activity among the high schools, writes James J. Doster, 
state inspector and professor of secondary education in the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. In a letter dated September 6, 1910, he 
says that prior to state subsidy there were the fewest of real high 
schools, that college entrance requirements were nominal, that 


’ 


since then the colleges have raised their entrance requirements to 
a four-year high school course, that definite secondary school 
standards and courses of study have been worked out and 
adopted, that the teaching force has been strengthened through- 
out the secondary schools, and that there are now more than 
sixty-five public high schools with four-year courses of study, and 
that substantial buildings have been constructed and equipments 
provided. 

In Louisiana also marked progress has followed state aid. 
State Superintendent Harris furnishes these statistics: 


1907 1908 1909 1910 
No. Approved (aided) High 
EE rn me 67 87 115 
No. High School Pupils in 
Said Schools..................-. 2,477 3,460 4,231 
No.Teachers in High School 
Departments..................- 125 200 228 


Value of Scientific Appa- 

Oe RE TE $6,239 $23,049 $56,035 
Value of High School Build- 

INQS.........-..-....-- -------------$676,950 $1,008,450 $1,473,100 
No. College Graduates 

Teaching in Approved 
High Gchools................... 55 82 107 
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A number of the states authorize county high schools. The re- 
sults of this effort are not so reassuring. In Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Maryland the experiment seems fairly successful, though the 
Alabama plan is rather state than county, as the funds come 
principally from the state, and the schools belong to the state, 
In Maryland the county is small and is the unit of all school or- 
ganization. In Tennessee there are some forty-five county high 
schools, in Maryland a few strong county high schools, and some 
twenty in Kansas. However, in Nebraska there is only one, and 
in North and South Carolina and in Virginia none. The Kansas 
law, which authorizes the county to levy a tax and distribute 
the funds among the high schools of the county, has worked well. 
In this case the local district, not the county, controls the school. 

The effort to put normal training in the high schools has 
been no less successful. “The results of the short experiment 
in Virginia give assurances that the high schools will be a 
new source of supply of professionally trained teachers,” says 
State Superintendent Eggleston. Of the Kansas law on the 
same subject, State Superintendent E. F. Fairchild, under date of 
August 26, 1910, wrote: “The normal training law has proven 
one of the most satisfactory measures, educationally speaking, 
that has been enacted in a great many years. Last year, 110 
schools took advantage of this opportunity, and more than six 
hundred young men and women passed successfully the state ex- 
aminations this spring and are going out into the rural schools.” 

Nebraska’s experience is more extensive, and, therefore, worth 
more. That state is expending $75,000 a year to encourage the 
establishment of normal training departments in high schools. 
The inspector writes August 30, 1910, that “normal training in 
high schools is already a fruitful and quite satisfactory source of 
teachers for rural schools’. State Superintendent E. C. Bishop, 
in Normal Training Bulletin No. 4, issued August, 1910, says: 
“The experimental stage has passed. The excellent results ob- 
tained by actual trial of this method of helping to prepare more 
and better teachers for rural schools attest the wisdom of those 
who evolved the plan. The hundreds of such teachers now doing 
successful work in our schools are evidence of the fact that nor- 


mal training in high schoolin Nebraska has helped in a large way 
to solve the problem of a greater supply of better teachers for the 
| rural schools. 


” 


He also says: ‘That the normal training work is 
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meeting with the approval of school men and women, of patrons, 
and of high school pupils is shown by the large increase in enroll- 
ment in classes, and the increase in the number of schools giving 
the work. From a dozen schools giving the work previous to 
1907 when the state appropriation was made available, the work 
has grown to sixty-nine schools in 1907-08, ninety-eight in 
1908-09, and one hundred and ten in 1909-10.” In another 
paragraph he adds: “Reports on file in this office from county 
and city superintendents show that a larger number of gradu- 
ates from normal training schools are now teaching in the rural 
schools than there is of those holding elementary certificates 
from all the state and private schools combined. This shows the 
immediate value and effectiveness of normal training in high 
schools. Many of our most capable students are made quickly 
available for the rural schools where they are most needed.” It 
is also reported that normal training has improved the discipline 
of the high schools. 


Is there in the foregoing study anything for our instruction? 
What lessons for the South? 

1, The public high school is the key to the rural school prob- 
lem. It is democratic; it is the college of the people; it makes for 
economic efficiency. It multiplies the productive power of the 
people and prepares its students for a better solution of the meat 
and bread problem. It transforms the community into a center 
of culture and refinement, and raises intellectual and moral stan- 
dards. It prepares for citizenship. It vitalizes the country school 
by setting before them a higher standard of efficiency, and by pro- 
viding for them well trained teachers. It, with other factors, 
promises to make country lite more attractive, and to stop the 
flow of population to the cities. 

2. The most powerful force used by the practical American in 
the development of high schools is state aid. The application of 
this principle has brought into existence thousands of high 
schools, and has made efficient as many more weak ones. More- 
over, state aid has spread until it is a part of the educational 
economy of a large per cent of the American commonwealths. 
Its magical power is shown wherever applied. State aid takes 
two forms: (a) Direct subsidy to the school; (b) Payment by 
the state of part or all of the tuition or transportation expenses 
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of high school students from districts or counties not maintain- 
ing secondary schools in neighboring high schools. 

State aid is not given to relieve the locality of the burden of 
supporting its schools; on the contrary, it is conditioned on local 
self-help. Only liberal communities are aided. It is the applica- 
tion of the scriptural principle, ‘““To him that hath shall be given”. 
The most fundamental principle governing the distribution of 
state subsidies running through all the laws is to help only such 
schools as help themselves, and as have in them the elements of 
success. They all refuse to assist schools that have no vitality 
and give no promise for the future. Attendance, teaching force, 
and course of study, as well as buildings and equipments, are 
taken as exponents to guide the authorities in determining 
whether aid should be rendered, and to what extent. A school 
with fewer than twenty high school students is ordinarily 
thought too weak to justify state aid. Some states require one, 
others two teachers to devote all of their time to high school 
work before aid is bestowed. 

These rules are designed to protect the state’s funds against 
waste, and to guarantee that it will serve a useful purpose; 
namely, the development of vigorous high schools planted firmly 
in the hearts of their constituents, and supported by a strong 
public opinion. State aid does not furnish a hospital for incur- 
ables. 

3. With regard to the territorial unit used as the basis of high 
school organization, the states vary with the form of local gov- 
ernment dominant in them. The district, township, and county 
are the more common units. Many states utilize two or three 
different units. This is wise. As much liberty of local action 
should be given as possible. The essential principle to safeguard 
is that a sufficiently large taxing unit should be required before 
state aid is granted, to guarantee sufficient funds to make the 
school efficient. The clementary grades must also be protected 
against neglect. Some states, notably Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, provide that the granting of state aid is conditioned on the 
community first employing sufficient teaching force for the lower 
grades. This is asit should be. The high shools cannot prosper 
unless they are fed by students from efficient common schools. 

4. Another principle running throughout state aid legislation 
is state supervision of high schools. The state must take guaran- 
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tees that the schools aided are worthy and that they apply the 
money in accordance with the terms of the grant. Hence state 
supervision. It takes the form of reports by the school to the 
state superintendent, state inspection, and prescribing in general 
the course of study. Such inspection and advice stimulate the 
schools and secure unity and system. 

5. Several states, notably Virginia, New York, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, give state aid to high schools for the purpose of establish- 
ing normal training departments therein. Raising the standard 
of teacher efficiency is the keynote to the rural school problem. It 
is distressingly low now. Most of our rural teachers have merely 
finished the common school course in the country and have had 
no professional training. It is this condition that has suggested 
the utilization of the high school as an agency for the professional 
training of rural teachers. The results in states where it has been 
tried are gratifying and its rapid extension is a certainty. 

6. A few states in appropriating for high schools provide 
that either some of the applied arts and sciences, such as agricul- 
ture, domestic economy, and manual training, shall be taught, 
or that the state board may at its discretion include such sub- 
jects in the curriculum. Some such provision should be made. 
No iron clad rule should be laid down. Some schools are ready 
for such courses, others are not. The state board should be 
given discretion; it should lie within its powers to say whena 
school shall offer agriculture, domestic science, or manual train- 
ing as a condition of granting state aid. 

The state may use a subsidy as a means of popularizing agri- 
cultural education. To a strong high school with an agricul- 
tural environment, the state board of education might be au- 
thorized to offer aid conditioned on the high school board estab- 
lishing a department of agriculture and domestic economy. The 
locality should be required to provide the buildings, the necessary 
teachers, a small farm for demonstration purposes, a domestic 
science room, and labratory equipments for teaching elementary 
sciencies. The surrounding country would offer ample opportun- 
ities for observation and study of live stock and growing crops. 
This is an inexpensive way of providing facilities for agricultural 
education. 
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The National Spirit of General Lee. 


By PHILIP ALEXANDER BRUCE, 
Author of “Robert E, Lee,”” ‘‘Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century,’’ Etc, 

Of all the southerners employed in the military service of the 
United States before the outbreak of the civil war, General Rob- 
ert E. Lee perhaps had most reason to deprecate the threatened 
precipitation of that event. It was very widely known that he 
possessed the particular esteem and confidence of General Win- 
field Scott, the head of the army, and this fact, together with his 
highly distinguished record in the Mexican campaigns, seemed to 
point him out as Scott’s most probable successor,—how probable 
indeed was afterwards revealed by the indirect offer to him of the 
supreme command of the federal forces in the East at the outset 
of the conflict. 

But apart from his long connection with the federal military 
service, there were sentimental associations which, far more than 
his worldly interests, tended to confirm him in the same feeling. 
He was sprung from a family which had taken a conspicuous 
part in the field and in the council-chamber in winning the inde- 
pendence of the country; and he had married the grand-daughter 
of Washington’s stepson. All the influences of descent and mar- 
riage alike were directed to inspire him with reverence for the 
principle of nationality, and to arouse in him solicitude for the 
perpetuation of the Union as inherited from the founders. “As 


an American citizen,” 


he wrote his son as late as January 
23, 1861, “I take great pride in my country, her prosperity and 
her institutions . . I can anticipate no greater calamity for 
the country than a dissolution of the Union. It would be an ac- 
cumulation of all the evils we complain of, and I am willing to 
sacrifice everything but honor for its preservation.” 

Whatever may have been his opinion after the war actually be- 
gan, General Lee certainly before the outbreak so far disagreed 
with the majority of the southern people as to doubt the right of 
secession. ‘Secession is nothing but Revolution,” he declared in 
commenting on the action of the cotton states in withdrawing 
from the Union. “The framers of our Constitution never ex- 
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hausted so much labor, wisdom, and forbearance inits formation 
and surrounded it with so many guards and securities if it was 
intended to be broken by every member of the Confederacy at 
will. It is intended for perpetual Union, so expressed in the pre- 
amble, and for the establishment of a government, not a com- 
pact, which can only be subverted by revolution or the consent 
of all the people in convention assembled. It is idle to talk ofSe- 
cession.” 

While he was convinced that the southern people were correct 
in thinking that the North had encroached on their constitutional 
rights, he nevertheless warmly condemned the suggestion that 
arms should be used to obtain redress. In his testimony before 
the congressional committee sitting at Washington after the 
war, he expressed the opinion that hostilities would never have 
been precipitated had the issues dividing the country been met 
with mutual patience and forbearance. Up to the last moment, 
he refused to think that the American people were so lacking in 
all the resources of practical statesmanship as to be compelled to 
turn to the naked sword,—the most barbarous of all agencies,— 
to settle their intestine differences. ‘I will not permit myself to 
believe,” he said, “until all the ground for hope has gone that the 
fruit of his (Washington’s) noble deeds will be destroyed, and 
that his precious advice and virtuous example will so soon be 
forgotten by his countrymen.” 

That General Lee regarded the war when it did begin, not as a 
war between the states,—the orthodox southern view,—but asa 
civil war, that is to say, a war between people of the same coun- 
try, would seem to be shown by his own utterances. In a letter 
written in January, 1861, to his son, he referred to the then im- 
pending conflict as a “‘civil war”; and in a letter addressed to his 
oldest daughter after hostilities had actually begun, he designated 
the conflict by the same significant term. 

Looking upon secession not as a constitutional right, but asa 
right of revolution alone, and believing that the aggressionscom- 
plained of by the southern people did not justify them in break- 
ing away from the North, why did not General Lee retain his 
commission in the regular army, and why did he not cast the weight 
of his personal influence in the balance of the Union? The mo- 
tives which governed his action were clearly expressed by him at 
the time. ‘The whole South is in a state of Revolution, into 
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which Virginia after a long struggle has been drawn,” he wrote 
his sister, Mrs. Marshall, on April 20, 1861, “and though I rec- 
ognize no necessity for this state of things, and would have for- 
borne and pleaded to the end for redress of grievances, real or 
supposed, yet in my own person I had to meet the question 
whether I should take part against my nativestate. With all my 
devotion to the Union and feeling of loyalty and duty as an 
American citizen, I have not been able to make up my mind to 
raise my hand against my relations, my children, my home.” He 
expressed the same sentiment in looking back upon the conflict. 
“Though opposed to Secession and deprecating war,’’ he wrote 
Reverdy Johnson, February 25, 1868, “I could take no part in 


’ 


the invasion of the Southern States.”’ It is clear from his own 
words that it was affection for his family connection, and attach- 
ment to the soil of his birth which alone influenced his decision 
at the most critical moment of his life. 

When the contest ended with the complete overthrow of the 
southern cause, the spirit of nationality became once more pre- 
dominant in his breast. He entered upon his second citizenship 
in the Union without any of those reservations which were ob- 
served among so many of his southern comrades-in-arms, who, 
naturally enough, were overcome by the exasperating disappoint- 
ments of the hour, The first phase of his revived feeling as an 
American citizen was presented in his positive refusal toemigrate, 
in spite of tempting offers from English friends, or to encourage 
others to emigrate. On July 31, 1865, only four months after 
the closing scene at Appomattox, he wrote to Colonel Richard 
L. Maury as follows: “Although the prospects may not be 
cheering, I have entertained the opinion that, unless prevented 
by circumstances or necessity, it would be better for them (the 
Southerners) and the country, for them to remain at their homes 
and share the fate of their respective states.” AndtoCol. Maury’s 
father, the famous scientist, he wrote a few weeks later: “I can- 
not . . . despair of (the Republic) yet . . . The thought 
of abandoning the country and all that must be left in it is ab- 
horrent to my feelings, and I prefer to struggle forits restoration 
and share its fate rather than give up allas lost.” “I think the 
South,” he wrote General Beauregard about the same time, “‘re- 
quires the aid of her sons now more than at any period of her 


history. As you ask me my purpose, I will state that I have no 
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thought of abandoning her unless compcliled to do so.” “I am 
very glad to learn,” he said in a second letter to the same dis- 
tinguished officer, “that you have determined to remain in the 
country and have set regularly to work. I think it is the course 
indicated by true patriotism.” And in the same spirit, he re- 
marked to another friend: ‘I made up my mind on the subject 
(of emigrating) at the first cessation of hostilities. I considered 
that the South required the presence of her sons more than at 
any former part of her history to sustain and restore her; that 
though many might find comfortable homes in a foreign land, 
what would become of the Southern States and the citizens who 
abided in them? I have, therefore, invariably advised all who 
could remain to adhere to their homes and friends and I have 
seen no reason to change my opinions.”’ 

General Lee persistently used his influence with the southern 
people to spread abroad among them a feeling of hopefulness and 
confidence in the future. “If we turn to the first history of the 
country,” he remarked in a letter published in the newspapers at 
the time, ‘‘and compare our material condition with that of our 
forefathers, when they bravely undertook, in the face of the dif- 
ficulties which surrounded them, its organization and establish- 
ment, it would seem to be an easy task for us to revive what 
may be depressed and to encourage what may be languishing in 
all the walks of life. We shall find it easy if we cherish the same 
principles and practice the same virtues which governed them. 
Every man must, however, do his part in this great work. He 
must carry into the administration of his affairsindustry, fidelity, 
and economy, and apply the knowledge taught by science to the 
promotion of agriculture, manufactures, and all industrial pur- 
suits. As individuals prosper, communities will become rich and 
the avenues and depots required by trade and commerce will be 
readily constructed.” 

General Lee was not satisfied with simply advising the south- 
ern people to remain in their old homes, and to use all their ener- 
gies to restore their private fortunes. For public reasons only, 
he took a step which must have been extremely painful to him at 
the time,—not long after the Amnesty Proclamation was issued, 
he petitioned the President for relief from his civil disabilities; and 
he did this not because he really expected his request to be honor- 
ed, which it was not, but because he wished to set an example 
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which should be followed by the great mass of his fellow south- 
erners. Writing to captain Josiah Tatnall, September 7, 1865, he 
said: “‘Like yourself, I have, since the cessation of hostilities, 
advised all with whom I have conversed on the subject who come 
within the terms of the President’s proclamations to take the 
oath of allegiance and to acceptin good faith the amnesty offered. 
But I have gone further and have recommended to those who 
were excluded from their benefits to make application under the 
proviso of the proclamation of the 29th of May to be embraced in 
its provisions.” And to General Beauregard he wrote a few 
weeks later: ‘After the surrender of the Southern armies in April, 
the revolution in the opinions and feelings of the people seemed so 
complete and the return of the Southern States into the union of 
all the states so inevitable, that it became, in my opinion, the 
duty of every citizen, the contest being virtually ended, to cease 
opposition and place himself in a position to serve the country.” 
The advice which he gave a friend in New Orleans was precisely 
the same: “If you intend to reside in this country and wish to do 
your part in the restoration of your state and in the government 
of the country, which I think it the duty of every citizen to do, I 
know of no objection to your taking the amnesty oath which I 
have seen. These considerations induced me to make application 
to be included in the terms of the proclamation of President John- 
son shortly after its promulgation.” 

“All who can can,” he wrote to General Longstreet, “should 
vote for the most intelligent, honest, and conscientious men elig- 
ible to office, irrespective of former party opinions, who will en- 
deavor to make the newconstitutions and the laws passed under 
them as beneficial as possible to the true interests, prosperity, 
and liberty of all classes and conditions of the people.” And to 
General Dabney H. Maury he gave the same counsel: “It is the 
duty of all citizens not disfranchised to qualify themselves to vote, 
attend the polls, and elect the best men in their power.” 

Convinced that his own active participation in public affairs 
would be misinterpreted at the North to the serious detriment of 
the southern people, he positively refused to permit his name to 
be brought forward as a candidate for political office. When urg- 
ed to accept the nomination to the governorship of Virginia, he 
replied: “I believe it would be used by the dominant party to 
excite hostility towards the state and to injure the people in the 
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eyes of the country, and I, therefore, cannot consent to become 
the instrument of bringing distress upon those whose prosperity 
and happiness are so dear to me. If my disfranchisement and 
privation of civil rights would secure to the citizens of the state 
the enjoyment of civil liberty and equal rights under the constitu- 
tion, I will willingly accept them in their stead.” 

At this time General Lee was subject to the terms of his parole, 
and so strictly did he construe them that he declined not only to 
seek public office, but even to be present on any public occasion 
when either the war or political questions were to be the subject 
of discussion. Invited to attend the Gettysburg Identifica- 
tion Meeting, he courteously excused himself. “I think it wisest,” 
he said, ‘‘not to keep open the sores of war but to follow theexam- 
ple of those nations who endeavored to obliterate the marks of 
civil strife and to commit to oblivion the feelings it engendered.” 

His attitude towards the national government was from the 
end of the war one of manly submission, although he warmly 
disapproved of the course ot the Republican Party as indicated 
particularly inthe actsofreconstruction. ‘Topursuea policy,” he 
said, “which will continue the prostration of one halfof the coun- 
try, alienate the affections of its inhabitants from the government, 
and which must eventually result ininjury to the country and the 
American people appears to meso manifestly injudicious that Ido 
not see how those responsible can tolerate it.”’ In the face of the 
most exasperating circumstances, he invariably counseled an atti- 
tude of patience andconciliation. “I thinkit the duty ofevery citi- 
zen in the present condition of the country,” he declared on one oc- 
casion, “to doallin his power to aid in the restoration of peace and 
harmony, and in no way to oppose the policy of the State or General 
Government directed to that objcet. It is particularly incumbent 
on those charged with the instruction of the young to set them an 
example of submission to authority.” Ina letter to Captian Tatnall 
September 7, 1865, he said: ‘‘The war being at an end, the South- 
ern States having laid down their arms and the questions at issue 
bet ween them and the Northern States having been decided, I be- 
lieve it to be the duty of every one to unite in the restoration of 
the country and the reestablishment of peace and harmony.” 
“The interests of the state,’’ he wrote Governor Letcher, ‘“‘are the 
same as those of the United States. Its prosperity will rise or fall 
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with the welfare of the country. . . All should unite in honest 
efforts to obliterate the effects of the war and restore the bless- 
ings of peace.” 

No opportunity open to him personally to bring about a kinder 
feeling bet ween the people oi the North and the people of the South 
was permitted by him to pass unused. “I cordially unite in your 
prayer,”’ he wrote a friend in Washington, “that deeds of kind- 
ness and forbearance may be practiced towards each other by 
persons of all sections of the country and that the ravages of war 
may be speedily obliterated.” He urged General Early, who 
planned writing a history of his campaign in the valley, “to omit 
all epithets or remarks calculated to excite bitterness or animosity 
between the different sections of the country.”” He favored Presi- 
dent Johnson’spolicy because he thought it “offered the only means 
of healing the lamentable divisions of the country.” “I concur 
with you in your opinion,” he wrote a friend residing in Illinois, 
“as to the propriety and duty of all persons uniting in the present 
posture of affairs for the restoration and reconciliation of 
the country. I have endeavored to pursue this course my- 
self since the cessation of hostilities and have recommended it to 
others.”’ ‘Controversy of all kinds,’”’ he said to Mrs. Davis, “will, 
in my opinion, only serve to continueexcitement and passion and 
will prevent the public mind from the acknowledgment and accep- 
tance of truth. These considerations have kept me from replying 
to accusations made against myself and induced me to recommend 
the same to others.” 

The series of quotations from his private correspondence which 
I have given demonstrate that General Lee, from the very close 
of the war, used his powerful influence not not only to discour- 
age the emigration of the southern people,—an act of national 
significance as time was to show,—but also to encourage a man- 
ly acceptance of the new citizenship in the Union with all its na- 
tional as well as with all its local obligations. Harmony, re- 
pression of rancor, recognition of a common destiny now that 
the Confederacy had been overthrown,—in short, nationality,— 
was the burden of his counsels even when the South was passing 
through the exasperating period of reconstruction. He alone of 
all the men of the first order of distinction of his day in the 
North or the South anticipated by many years the spirit that 
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has at last produced national peace, concert, and union. That 
this spirit has been brought about, certainly so far as the south- 
ern people are involved, is largely due to the transmitted influ- 
ence of his personal example and advice. In his course after the 
war, all the divisions of the Union have a common proprietor- 
ship; and we believe that his words of forbearance, kindness, and 
conciliation will be cherished by all his countrymen when his 
military achievements shall have been practically forgotten. 























A Sequel to the Iliad. 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD JR. 


“Come Muse migrate from Greece aud Ionia, 

Cross out please those immensely unpaid accounts, 

That matter of Troy and Achilles’ wrath, and Aeneas’, 

Odysseus’ wanderings.” 

So Whitman, doubtless with a measure of right on his side. The 
future has to make its own epics and will. But it must take 
many years yet to obliterate “that matter of Troy” in the heart 
of humanity. Just a little two-penny princedom by the side of the 
Hellespont. A wantonadventurer therefrom running off with the 
wife of a two-penny prince of Greece. A horde of angry Greeks 
seeking revenge—and getting it. No more. And it all happened 
some three thousand years ago. And perhaps it never happened 
at all. Hundreds of battles and sieges of more import to man- 
kind have transpired since, and no one but dusty historians re- 
members them. Yet every child in every school in Europe and 
America, every child who has grown to manhood in twenty-five 
centuries knows the names of those Greeks and of those Trojans, 
the name of that Spartan queen whom all men should detest and 
no man does. 

And allthis is practically the work of one poem, we cannot even 
say one poet. There may have been one, there may have been 
many, creatures of legend, in any case, who have had the ear of 
humanity more than the authors of any other single book, yet 
are themselves no more than ‘‘a wandering voice’’. 

Nor does the “Iliad” tell even the whole of its own story. The 
siege of Troy filled ten years. The “Iliad” deals only with a por- 
tion of the last. Achilles quarrels with the Greek chieftains and 
withdraws from the army. The Trojans are winning. Achilles 
at last allows Patroclus to fight and lends his armor. Hector 
kills Patroclus. Achilles kills Hector. The splendid glare of poe- 
try brings out this episode in every detail. Every figure—gods 
and men—is intensely, vividly, passionately human. Then the 
curtain drops and alli is night. What followed Hector’s death, 
whether Achilles pursued his triumph, whether Troy fell, and 
when, and how, the “‘Iliad’’ tells not. 
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The Greeks knew. The “Cyclic Poems’’, lost to us in all but 
fragments, fill the gap. Many lost plays of the dramatists 
turned on figures and incidents of the siege. The extant ‘‘Phil- 
octetes”’ of Sophocles touches it indirectly, and several tragedies 
of Euripides much more nearly. Virgil, drawing from Greek 
sources, tells the story of Troy’s fall in connection with Aeneas. 
The “Odyssey” describes the return not only of Odysseus but 
incidentally of other Greeks, and various dramas deal with differ- 
ent aspects of the same theme. 

One late Greek poet, however, too little known, takes up the 
story where the “Iliad’’ breaks off, and carries it systematically 
to the last hour of Troy. Of the writer himself, Quintus of 
Smyrna (Greek Kointos), we know almost nothing. He is some- 
times called Calaber, because the manuscript of his poem was 
first discovered in Calabria, but he informs us himself, in his only 
bit of autobiographical reference, that Smyrna was his home: 
““O, Muses, tell me now, I beseech you, the names, one by one, of 
those who descended into the wide-yawning horse. For it isyou 
who put all my songs into my soul, even before the down had left 
my cheek, while I was shepherding my flocks in the plains of 
Smyrna, thrice so far from Hermus as the voice of man may 
carry, hard by the temple of Artemis, in the Eleutherian garden, 
on hills neither too lofty, nor too low.” That is all, and this 
humble imitator of Homer is almost as mythical a figure as 
Homer himself. Only the learned conclude that his poem must 
have been written well down in the Christian era, perhaps about 
the fourth century. That is to say, he had not only Homer to 
imitate, but the dramatists and Virgil and the long roll of epic 
poets who are lost to us now. 

Quintus begins directly with the death of Hector. The loss of 
their hero has driven the Trojans to despair But an unhoped 
for champion appears, Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons, none 
the less dignified or lovely because she reminds us of Camilla in 
the eighth book of the ‘‘Aeneid”. The fine figure with which the 
poet introduces her shows well how skilful he is in giving an 
original touch to even the very close following of his predecessors, 
“As when, after theskyisswept clear of hollow-murmuring clouds 
and the fierce fury of the outblown winds is hushed, the moon 
shines forth all glorious in broad heaven among the thronging 
stars, so she shone among all the throng about her.’”’ The Tro- 
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jans are filled with wonder and renewed confidence. Penthesilea 
herself is a trifle over-confident: ‘Achilles—you know I’ve always 
felt that Achilles—, Ares, the god Ares, was my father, but per- 
haps I had better not talk.” Andromache, with the loss of Hector 
fresh in her heart, reproves the warrior lady a little for boasting, 
and we cannot but sympathize with Andromache. Still the war- 
rior lady is very beautiful and very warlike. 

So she takes her shield, “ther divine shield, like to the circle of 
the moon when she rises above the waves of ocean, having half- 
filled her curving horns,” and sallies forth. The best of the 
Greeks come to mect her, but she scatters and slays them, Molion 
and Persinous, Eilissus, Antitheus, Haimonides, and Elasippus 
the mighty. Nor are her maiden companions far behind her. 
Derione kills Laogonus, Clonie Menippus. Then Clonie is 
wounded by Podarceus, and Penthesilea avenges her wounded 
friend. 

The Greeks are aghast. This Trojan snake is scotched, it 
seems, not killed, by any means. And the dwellers in Troy town 
take heart once more. Especially the women are touched by the 
Amazon’s new glory, and murmur strange exhortations in each 
others’ ears, exhortations truly Homeric: ‘Don’t you see that 
woman, who far excels the warriors in close fight? And she has 
no duty here nor tie of blood. This is not her city. She is bat- 
tling with her whole soul in behalf of a stranger king, and, nurs- 
ing courage and fierce thoughts in her heart, she heeds not the 
shock of heroes. But we—what a multitude of our woes is 
spread before our feet. One has lost husband and sons, another 
bewails her slain father, yet others are mourning fora brother or 
akinsman. Were it not better to die in battle than to be driven 
hence under the bitter yoke of necessity, when our city has been 
burned, and our husbands have perished? One and all, they 
would have rushed madly among the combatants, had not the 
prudent Theano dissuaded them.” 

Meantime the warrior queen pursues her path of glory, alas, to 
abrupt termination. Achilles, always Achilles. She has no fear, 
of him, faces him bravely, as a daughter of the war god should. 
“No mortal man begot me, but Ares, insatiate of the war-cry; 
therefore, is my spirit loftier than even that of heroes!” The 
spirit, perhaps, but not the flesh. Her spear flies wide. Not so 
3 
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Achilles’s. It pierces her breast. The blood spurts from the 
wound. Her shaking hand lets fall the huge battle-axe. Night 
covers her eyes, and the death agony descends upon her soul. 

But even in death she is supremely beautiful. And here the 
poet has caught at once a Homeric pity and a Homericrestraint. 
“For the fair-crowned Cypris, spouse of mighty Ares, made her 
lovely to look upon, even among the slain, so that the son of the 
blameless Peleus mourned forher. . . . And Achillessorrowed 
ceaselessly in his heart because he had slain her and had not led 
her homeward as his wife to Phthia, since she was perfect in 
stature and beauty, even as are the immortal gods.” 

So the Trojans lose another hope, and the Greeks are more 
triumphant than ever, and it seems as if the might of the recon- 
ciled Achilles must prevail over everything. “Give it up,” says 
Polydamas to his weary companions. “Give it up, pay tribute, 
and let Helen go.”’ And the Trojans agree with him in their 
hearts; but they dare not say so, ‘‘for they all revered their king 
and stood in awe of Helen, even while they were perishing for 
her.” As for Paris, he would rather die than be parted from his 
lady love. 

Then comes Memnon, prince of the Aethiopians, Memnon, from 
the far kingdom of his mother, the dawn goddess; and yet once 
more old Priam’s heart rejoices within him, for his new ally is 
strong and brave, born of the immortal gods, and a royal host of 
warriors follow him. The Greeks, too, are almost discouraged. 
It seems as if there was no end. At first Memnon prevails, as 
Penthesilea had done. He slays Antilochus, the son of Nestor. 
The old chieftain, distracted with grief, rushes to avenge his child; 
“for no fiercer evil comes upon mortal men than whena sonis slain 
before the eyes of his father”. In a moment he would have fallen 
in the unequal combat; but Memnon, beholding reverend age, is 
touched, for it reminds him of his own parent,—‘‘had he not resem- 
bled my father, as he slept’. “Old man it is not fitting for me to 
oppose myself in fight to you who are so much my elder, as now 
I well perceive; for at first I thought you were young and a 
warrior meeting warriors, and my fierce soul marked you fora 
worthy object of my hand and spear. But now bear back from 
hideous strife and death, bear back, lest I be forced to slay thee, 
even against my will, and lest thou fall fighting for thy child with 
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a warrior far better than thyself, so that men shall call thee fool; 
for it is not the part of a wise man to contend with what excels 
him.” 

Good advice, as wellas generous. So Nestor bears back alittle and 
Memnon, with his swarm of Aethiopians, sweeps forward like a 
tempest, slaying or scattering all that oppose him. But Nestor 
is not vanquished yet. He turns and seeks Achilles, Achilles, the 
unfailing reliance always. If Achilles cannot stop this furious on- 
set, all is lost; but Achilles can. He hurries after Memnon 
instantly. And Memnondoes not shrinkfrom the contest. Why 
should he? As he explains to the son of Peleus, before they fight, 
while both are goddess-born, his mother, Memnon’s, the dawn- 
goddess, is incontestably the better of the two, and therefore . . . 
“For she gives light to men and gods . . . but your mother 
dwells among the monstrous fishes in the barren caves of the sea, 
unknown, unprofitable. Therefore I fear you not.” 

Alas, that men are to be judged not by their mothers, but by 
themselves! It is a furious and a long combat, so long and so 
furious that it arouses jealousy even in heaven. But it is over at 
last, and another brave ally of Troy is laid low. Then night falls 
and the dawn mother comes to weep over her child. “With her 
came the twelve fair-haired maidens, who care for the lofty 
courses of the rolling sun and night and morningand whatsoever 
things issue from the willof Zeus, about whose dwelling and eter- 
nal portals they circle forever, bearing the years heavy with 
harvests, first chill winter in the turning wheel, then blossomed 
spring, then lovely summer, and autumn rich with sheaves. All 
these then came down from high heaven to weep over the dead 
Memnon.” Pretty well, isn’t it, for a second-rate poet of the de- 
generate ages. 

But the sea mother’s turn for mourning must come at last. 
Long ago she knewit and would fain have persuaded her impetu- 
ous son to dwell quietly at home with her. But he would not. 
Brief days of battle were better than immortal peace. Now, with 
Hector slain and all Troy tottering, the son of Peleus falls, but 
not by the hand ofa mortal. In the full storm of conquest he is 
rushing onward to the city. It seems as if nothing could with- 
stand him and the last hour had come. Then Apollo, more 
mighty than Amazon or Aethiopian, interferes and bids the 
Grecian hero give ground. “No,” says Achilles, maddened with 
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blood and slaughter, “‘No! Once before you fooled me, when you 
bade me retire and saved Hector. Give ground yourself and 
hasten to the abode of the other gods, lest I slay you, immortal 
as you are.” 

Apollo says nothing; but he picks a deadly arrow and aims it 
unerringly at the one vulnerable spot. Then he seeks high heaven 
where Hera upbraids him, but all the gods who favor Troy smile 
upon him in secret and commend him and his deed. 

For the moment, however, the wound is too slight tocheck the 
warrior’s fury. He fights on even more fiercely and the Trojans 
flee in panic. Orythaon is slain, and Hipponous, and Alca- 
thous. Like a lion he rages among the scattered herd. Then at 
last his strength fails him. The blood chills in his veins. His 
eyes darken. He leans tottering on his spear. And in vast col- 
lapse his whole huge body falls upon the shaken earth. Instant- 
ly a fierce fight takes place over him, but he is rescued, chiefly by 
the valor of Ajax, and borne to receive the last honors in the 
Grecian tents. His mother Thetis mourns, as had the mother of 
Memnon, and the plaint of Briseis, the maiden whom he loved, is 
especially tender and beautiful. ‘For thou to me wert sacred 
day and the light of the sun and honey-sweet life, a fountain of 
good and a strong bulwark against trouble. Better wert thou 
to me than all glory, better even than my dear parents; for thou 
didst cleave to me alone, even though an handmaid, and madest 
me thy honored wife, never exacting any menial service.” 

The fourth book of Quintus is occupied with the games cele- 
brated for Achilles’s funeral and here we have no progress in the 
story to make up for the imitation of Homer and Virgil, which is 
everywhere close. 

Then follows in book five the contention between Ajax and 
Odysseus for the armor of Achilles. As in Sophocles, in Ovid, and 
in so many others since, Odysseus’s claim is admitted to out- 
weigh his rival’s, and Ajax, maddened by rejection and disap- 
pointment, slays a flock of sheep which in his frenzy he mistakes 
for the leaders of the Greeks. Restored to his senses, and bitter- 
ly humiliated by the discovery of what he has done, he completes 
his tragedy by suicide. 

With Achilles gone and Ajax gone, the Greeks lose hope once 
more. Ten years of battle and agony, and still those “topless 
towers of Ilium’’ look down serenely upon the tents and ships of 
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the invading enemy. Yet Agamemnon and Menelaus and Odys- 
seus and Diomed are as resolute as ever. Calchas tells them that 
Achilles’s son, Neoptolemus, must be sent for. Very well, let him 
be sent for. There is Philoctetes, also, wasting with horrible 
disease at Lemnos. Let us fetch Philoctetes, and cure him, and 
profit by his terrible bow. 

On the other side, Eurypylus, grandson of Heracles, comes as a 
fresh ally to the Trojans. It seems as if the whole ten years’ 
strife were to begin over again. During four books the contest 
surges backward andforward. Now Eurypylusdrives the Greeks 
in confusion to their last defences; now Neoptolemus rallies them, 
and Eurypylus in his turn is made to flee. Undeniably one 
wearies of this whiriwind of blood and cust, in spite of the cun- 
ning skill used to develop the interest of different individuals, 
Are there not long stretches of the “Iliad” where one wearies of 
it also? And in Quintus, asin Homer, even the blood and dust 
are touched with grandeur. There is everywhere that large 
tragic sense of human calamity, something ampler, something 
deeper, than the mere clash of princelings on a far off plain of 
Asia, which Goethe meant when he wrote to Schiller, “‘As I learn 
every day more clearly from Polygnotus and from Homer, in our 
life here on earth, we properly speaking enact hell.” 

There is another curious point. These old epics were written 
several thousand years ago. They depict the primitive, elemen- 
tary, savage passions of humanity, nothing else. One would 
think that being so much nearer to these things, they would de- 
pict them far more hideously, ferociously, than anyone today. 
Well, the man brute of Zola and Kipling, the sordid, filthy, bestial 
ape of Jack London, is not to be found in Homer. The fighters 
of the “Iliad” are savage enough, pitiless enough, cruel enough, 
We are spared none of their crushed limbs or dragging entrails. 
The realism of ‘‘La Terre” is not fiercer. But with these horrors 
there is human dignity, and generosity, and tenderness, and sac- 
rifice. It may be artificial and conventional, not true enough for 
the modern painter of bone and brawn and superhumanity. But 
some of us find it rather consoling. 

And in these touches of the heroic, Quintus, imitating his great 
model as always in spirit, but not slavishly, is not so very far 
behind. Is there not something of tragic grandeur in the brief 
description of the aged Phoenix’s feeling as he beholds Neoptole- 
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musin fight? “And great joy and bitter grief came upon him at 
once, grief for memory of the swift-footed Achilles and joy forthe 
sight of that great Achilles’s son. And he wept although his 
heart was glad, since the children of mortal men live never free 
from sorrow, even in the midst of delight.””, Or, on a somewhat 
larger scale, how much there is of tenderness, of human pity in 
the height of human agony, in this picture of the heroes prepar- 
ing to go forth for the last defence of Troy. ‘And there arose 
everywhere throughout the city a tumult of warriors arming 
themselves for dreadful battle. Here one hurries on his panoply, 
while his wife stands beside him, weeping and trembling at 
thought of the onset. There his innocent little ones crowd about 
their father, bringing each an implement of war, and one mo- 
ment he sorrows with their sorrow and the next he smiles, proud 
to have so many sons, and his heart burns to toil more bravely 
in the combat, when he thinks of his babes and all they mean 
to him. Yet another has his aged father beside him to buckle on 
with cunning hand the strong defence for bitter fight, and often 
the old man urges his son to yield to no one, showing his own 
scarred breast, well marked with cruel traces of ancient war.’’ 
Out of all this hurly-burly of combat the Greeks emerge distinct- 
ly in the lead. Eurypylus has been slain by Neoptolemus and he 
and Philoctetes press the struggle with ever increasing fury and 
success. Then comes the death of Paris, surely in itself one of the 
most dramaticincidents of the war and one which Homer, if there 
was a Homer, must have most looked forward to in the comple- 
tion of his poem, if he had any thought of completing it or ever 
felt that it was incomplete. Not that Paris is a hero, or anything 
like one. He is perhaps the most unheroic personage in the “Iliad” 
barring Thersites. He fights, but usually under protest, and at 
the supreme moment something fails in him. Yet always through 
the long ten years he retains his ascendency over his father and 
his brothers, even while they despise him. It is perhaps a melan- 
choly human tribute to the power of the tenacity of purpose 
which springs from a fine, entire, absorbing devotion to oneself. 
So, in spite of our disgust, something about Paris commands our 
interest. Every appearance of hisdraws attention far more than 
that of nobler figures. It is because that we feel that he, after all, 
is the central point of the action. It is he whose wilful wanton- 
ness has broken all the Greek and Trojan peace, he whose god- 
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dess-given charm has led that glorious Helen over the far waters, 
he for whom ten thousand souls far better are weltering in the 
darkness of the grave. And he takes it all as if it were his due, 
with moments of regret perhaps, superficially, but for the most 
part with smug exultation. This Helen, he will keep her, though 
the heavens fall. And now he meets his end, quite fittingly, not 
in manly, hand to hand fight, like Hector, but by the far-reach- 
ing arrow of Philoctetes. Paris shoots first, at the Grecian hero, 
and misses, then Philoctetes returns the shot with better aim, and 
the Trojan is borne, mortally wounded, from the field. All the 
physicians of Troy do their best for him, but in vain. Why? Be- 
cause fate has decreed that he can be saved only by the healing 
touch of the nymph Oenone, Oenone, his first, his ancient love, 
Oenone, with whom he was happy long ago in the fair groves of 
Ida, before that matter of the golden apple, and the striving god- 
desses, before that mad, enchanted voyage with the witch of 
Sparta over the salt sea. 

Therefore he drags himself, in intolerable agony, to the abode 
of Oenone. “As one in fell disease, whose strong heart is wither- 
ed with bitter thirst, whom scorching fever burns, and his dull 
soul flutters upon his lips, longing for water and for life; so his 
spirit was consumed within him by anguish.” He pleads for the 
mercy of his old love, with all the cunning rhetoric of self perish- 
ing. If he went astray, it was the will of God, not his. She, she 
is the real idol of his memory, she and the thought of all those 
early days before woe came. And she answers him as such a 
creature should be answered, with truly Homeric grandeur and 
simplicity. ‘Why do you come to me, whom you left long ago 
to endless sorrow in my lonely dwelling, for her, Tyndaris, 
breeder of cares, whom you have enjoyed with splendid triumph. 
She is far better than your lawful wife; for they say she can never 
grow old. Go, kneel to her, and vex not me with bewailing your 
piteous case. Would that I had a wild beast’s fury in my heart 
to bite your flesh, and lap your blood; such evils have you 
brought upon me by your cruel folly. Wretch, where now is your 
Cytherea, beauty crowned? Why is the tireless Zeus torgetful of 
his son-in-law? Let them save you. But flee my doors, you bit- 
ter plague to gods and men.” 
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He heard her, and he slunk away over the woody slopes of Ida 
to a barren spot whither hisdreadful hour led him. There he died 
and Helen never beheld him any more. And she mourned, but 
not for him so much as for herself; and the other Trojan women 
mourned, but likewise not so much for Paris as for the thousand 
woes that he had heaped upon them. 

The poet, however, returns to the stricken nymph, whose fate 
has inspired so many poets from Ovid, and doubtless muchearlier, 
down to Tennyson. This brief and passionate love episode in 
Quintus is hardly Homeric. In Homer we have the love of the 
senses, the immense, blasting triumph of god-given beauty, also 
the long tenderness of domestic affection. We have not love asa 
psychological tempest. Medea and Dido had to come before 
Oenone's passion could be conceived. It is to the credit of the 
poet of Smyrna that he keeps the tone of these high models. He 
has nothing of Ovidian smartness, nothing of Alexandrian pretti- 
ness and ingenuity. As Sainte-Beuve, who has written of him so 
fully and so finely, says, ‘“‘One is tempted, at moments, to think of 
him, if not as of the age of Homer, at any rate as of a troubador 
of our own Middle Age, or of a Middle Age of Asia. Quintus is as 
little as possible an Alexandrian poet.” So this tragedy of 
Oenone is treated throughout with a singular purity and beauty 
of Homeric nobleness. ‘As she thus spoke, pitiful tears streamed 
from her eyes and at the thought of her dead love who had ful- 
filled his fate she melted like wax before the flame, bat unknown 
to all, for she would not have her father and her well-robed 
maidens behold her weakness. So it fared till night was poured 
from broad ocean on the holy earth, bringing to mortals a truce 
of care. Then, while her father and her handmaids slept, tear- 
ing open the gates, she burst from them like a storm. Her swift 
limbs hurried her along. Her knees knew no weariness, but fled 
ever faster and faster; for destroying fate urged her, desire and 
destroying fate. Nor did she fear the shaggy monsters of the 
wood, when she met them in the darkness, although before she 
had always feared them. By every rock of the pine-clad hills she 
hastened, by every spring, and every murmuring stream. The 
divine moon, beholding from on high, thought of her own be- 
loved Endymion, and took pity on that panting race. Shining 
forth in her full glory she made plain the long road beneath the 
wanderer’s feet. 
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“So, speeding over the hills, she came to where the other nymphs 
were mourning about the body of Paris. And the fire still burned 
around it; for the herdsmen, coming together from the moun- 
tains had brought the sacred wood to do the last offices to their 
companion and their king. Weeping they all stood beside the 
pyre; but she did not weep, when she beheld it, though her heart 
was dead within her, but covering her fair face with her mantle, 
she leapt into the flames. And a great wail arose; but she, the 
beloved, was consumed beside her lord.” 

From this brief, but really lofty and tragic episode, the poet re- 
turns to the fatal progress of the war. Aeneas now becomes the 
leading figure on the Trojan side. He staysthe impetuous attack 
of Neoptolemus, foils the wily designs of Odysseus by simple 
valor, repulses the Locrian Ajax, and by his goddess-mother’s 
favor escapes even Philoctetes’s arrow. It is another point to 
note for Quintus’s credit that he sustains all these heroic charac- 
ters with so much vigor and so much humanness. Easy enough, 
you say, since they were all given him by Homer. Not so easy, 
perhaps. Look at Virgil. With all its charm and all its gran- 
deur, this is precisely where the “Aeneid” fails; hardly a living fig- 
ure in it but Dido and Turnus, while Quintus has so many. Take 
Aeneas himself, what a pitiably unheroic failure Virgil makes of 
him, so that it is only as the embodiment of an abstract idea 
that he in any way holds our respect or our affection. Or turn 
to Shakespeare’s “Troilus and Cressida’. There are figures 
enoughfrom heroic tradition. Is there much that is heroic about 
them? What Shakespeare may have aimed at we do not know. 
But surely this Agamemnon, this Ajax, this Nestor, this Achilles, 
are mere travesties, caricatures of those of the “Iliad”. Even 
Ulysses, for all, or rather because of all, his superb orotundity is 
far enough from that shrewd Odysseus of Ithaca. Now Quintus 
takes the Homeric types, after a thousand years or more, and 
keeps them genuinely Homeric. Even if he introduces practically 
new figures, he moulds them quite in the Homeric strain. Pen- 
thesilea, Memnon, Philoctetes, Neoptolemus, Eurypylus—none of 
these has any marked place in the older poem; yet in the later all 
live, and all have something of the high, heroic touch. 

But Aeneas, hero as he is, has other destinies than the salva- 
tion of Troy. Calchas and Odysseus set their wish to work. 
Pallas prompts Epyreus to build the wooden horse. It is filled with 
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warriors. Itisdrawn within the gates. Laocoon makes his fatal 
and useless protest. Then, at midnight, when thecity has revealed 
itself asleep, the Greeks steal down from their hiding place and the 
final ruin of Ilium is accomplished. In his account of all this, Quin- 
tus of course runsclose to Virgil. Doubtless both had abundance of 
earlier material to draw upon. But the Greek poet can in no 
way be said to imitate the Latin and pursuing his own course he 
gives a most vivid and terrible picture of that disastrous night. 
Of the Trojan women he says, “Some tore their hair and beating 
their breasts with their hands, wailed ceaselessly; others dared 
the furious battle of the warriors, and forgot fear in their long- 
ing to aid husband and children, for necessity bred huge courage 
in them. The tumult aroused from slumber even the innocent 
babes who had never known woe before. They died in one an- 
other’s arms. They met their fate even while they dreamed ofit. 
And everywhere the fierce gods of slaughter took a cruel joy in 
death.”’ Perhaps the critical moment of the whole is the murder 
of Priam, the dignity with which he meets it, the terrible tragic 
exultation of his appeal to Neoptolemus to end all woe. ‘ ‘O 
fierce souled child of the warrior Achilles, slay me, pity not my 
evil fate. Suffering such things and so many as I have, I ask no 
longer to behold the light of all-seeing sun, but only to perish 
with my children and to forget my bitter woe and the cruel din 
of battle. Would that your father had slain me, before I saw 
Troy burn, when I carried ransom for dead Hector whom your 
father slew. But do you ease your cruel heart with my death, 


, 


that all my woes may be forgotten.’ When he had spoken, the 
warrior son of Achilles answered him, ‘Old man, you urge one 
who is too eager already. I will not leave you, my enemy, 
among the living. For nothing is dearer to a man than life.’ ” 
In his last book, after the fall of the city, Quintus, with a true 
sense of dramatic propriety, makes Helen a conspicuous figure. 
Here again he is in the Homeric tradition. As in the third book 
of the “‘Iliad’”’ the Spartan queen had only to appear to thrill the 
hearts of all those Trojan elders with the enchanting magic of 
her beauty; so now she walks again among the Greeks, and after 
all her treachery, after ten years of fight and suffering and loss 
and death, all due to her, not one word is uttered against her. 
“And all the people wondered as they beheld the beauty and 


splendor of that peerless lady. Nor did any one dare even to 
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whisper slander or reproach.’’ When she meets Menelaus, she bids 
him not find fault with her. It was not her doing. It was all 
Paris. He stole her, he and his Trojans, and when they had her, 
they kept her, grieving all the time for Menelaus and that dear 
daughter of hers whom she now hopes to see once more. And it 
is almost possible that she believes it. Menelaus believes it. We 
believe it ourselves. Such is the incredible magic of beauty. ‘‘Fly 
the very sight of her,” cries the Hecuba of Euripides to the Spar- 
tan king, ‘lest she overcome thee with desire. She beguiles the 
eyes of men, she captures cities, she fires palaces. So I have 
learned, and thou, and all who have suffered by her.” Theimag- 
ination leaps over centuries to Mary Stuart and the same su- 
preme fascination with all its sequel of unutterable woe. And is 
it not curious that far back there at the fountain head of Euro- 
pean literature, in the “Iliad,” Quintus’s model, the most mascu- 
line of all the poems that we know, we get the same eternal love 
interest which the poets and novelists of today are striving to 
shake off and striving in vain. 

The remainder of Quintus’s fourteenth book closes the story of 
Hecuba and rounds off the destruction of the city and the de- 
parture of the Greeks. In dealing with these matters he retains 
as always a dignified level of simple epic narration; to which I 
think justice has by no means been done. He would probably 
himself have been the last to claim any great credit for original- 
ity, but no one can read him carefully and dispose of him as a 
mere slavish copyist. He is, indeed, only an echo, but he is an 
echo that is everywhere sonorous and magnificent. 
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By BERNARD C. STEINER, 
Librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
(CONCLUDED) 

The provisions of the several state constitutions are so varied 
in regard to the legislative department and are changed so fre- 
quently that no exhaustive description of the legislature in each 
state will be attempted, but the general rules in regard to these 
legislatures will be shown, together with some especial and strik- 
ing features in particular states. 

In all the states the upper house is known as the senate and 
the lower one is usually known as the house of representatives. 
Virginia has given up the name of the House of Burgesses and 
North Carolina that of the House of Commons, which they 
formerly used. In California, New York, and Wisconsin the 
lower house is called the assembly; in New Jersey the general as- 
sembly; in Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland the house of 
delegates. Forthe whole law-making body the name used iseither 
legislature or general assembly, except in Oregon where it is 
called the legislative assembly and in Massachusetts where it 
has always been called the general court. In some states the 
members are elected on a basis of population, but geographical 
lines affect this in a marked manner, so that in some states coun- 
ties are represented, in others townships, in still others groups 
of counties; in some states counties are divided into assembly dis- 
tricts for the more numerous house, in others the members of that 
house are elected from each county on a general ticket. In no 
state is the number of senators greater than 50, except in Illinois 
in which it is 51, and Minnesota in which it is 53. There are 50 
senators in lowa, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. 
The smallest senates are those of Deleware and Nevada with 17 
members, and next to these come Utah with 18 and Idaho and 
New Jersey with 21. The largest house of representatives and 
the only one with more than 300 members is that of New Hamp- 
shire. Connecticut’s house of representatives with 255 members, 
that of Massachusetts with 240, that of Pennsylvania with 
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204, and that of Vermont with 240 are the only other ones with 
more than 200 members. Deleware has the smallest house, with 
35 members, followed by Nevada with 39, Utah with 46, and 
Wyoming with 50. 

In the Maryland senate there is one senator chosen from each 
county, no matter what its population may be, and one from 
each of four districts into which Baltimore is divided. In the 
house of delegates of that state, the county representation varies 
between 2 and 6, in accordance with its population, while Balti- 
more City is regarded as the equivalent of 4 of the largest counties. 
In Connecticut the state is divided for the election of senators 
into 35 districts, based on population, while each town, what- 
ever its population may be, sends 1 or 2 representatives to the 
lower house. The towns with one representative are usually 
those more recently created. InIllinois the state is divided into 
51 districts, the electors in each of which choose one senator and 
3 representatives, each voter being allowed to cast his three votes 
for representative for one man, if he prefer thus to cumulate his 
strength. In Maine the senate is composed of 31 members, each 
chosen from a group of towns, which may not cross county lines, 
and the house of 151 members, representing cities, towns, or plan- 
tations, in accordance with their population. In Massachusetts 
the upper house is composed of 40 men, each chosen from a dis- 
trict, the lower house of 240 men chosen from 164 districts, each 
district electing 1,2, or 3 members in accordance with its popula- 
tion. In New Hampshire the senate consists of 24 members and 
the house of about 330, elected from the towns and the wards of 
the cities. In New York where special provision is made against 
too great representation of the largest city, which may never 
have over one-third of the legislature, the senate consists of 50, 
representing counties or groups of counties, and the assembly of 
150, each man representing a county, or a district into which a 
county is divided in accordance with population. In Delaware 
the senate consists of 17 members and the house of 35, chosen 
from the hundreds into which the 3 counties of the state are di- 
vided. In Rhode Island the senate consists of one member from 
each of the 38 towns in the state, regardless of their popula- 
tion, tugether with the lieutenant-governor; while the house 
consists of 72 members, 12 of whom are chosen from Provi- 
dence and the remainder from the other towns, being ap- 
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portioned in accordance with population. In some of the states, 
as New York, Iowa, and Massachusetts, a state census is taken 
decennially, at periods 5 years removed from the federal census 
period, and the reapportionment is made then, or at five year 
periods, after each federal or state census. The Maryland house 
of delegates is now apportioned according toastate census taken 
in 1901. In Maryland, it may be noted, there is a maximum set 
to the size of the house, as no county may have more than 6 
members. This same policy of a maximum number of members 
is found in other states, as South Dakota, where the senate may 
contain from 25 to 45 and the house from 75 to 135; Virginia, 
where the senate may contain from 33 to 40 and the house from 
90 to 100; and Washington, where the senate may number from 
one-third to one-half of the lower house and the house of repre- 
sentatives may number from 63 to 99. In but few states is there 
any attempt to make an exact ratio between the number of mem- 
bers in the two houses. In New York and Illinois, however, it is 
1to3. Texas, with 246 counties and 108 members in its lower 
house, is a striking example of how little county lines may mean 
for purposes of representation. 

The qualifications of members of senate and lower house vary 
greatiy among the states. In most of them the senators are 
required to have slightly higher qualifications than members of 
the other house. In no state, of course, do we find any lower 
qualifications for members than for their electors, and in every 
state we find the rule, express or implied, that the legislator must 
be a resident of the district which he represents. These qualifica- 
tions are all that are needed in Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Virginia, and Washington. Other 
states require a somewhat longer term of residence in the state 
for legislator than for voter, as, for example, California, which re- 
quires a year’s residence in the state for a voter and a term of 3 
years in the state and 1 in the district for the legislator. In Dela- 
ware much the same rule prevails. A greater age for legislators 
than for voters is often required, and a still greater maturity for 
senators than for members of the lower house. Thus in Delaware 
senators must be 27 years old and representatives 24; in Georgia 
senators must be 25 and representatives 21; in Kentucky senators 
must be 30, and representatives 24; in South Dakota members of 
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both houses must be 25 years old. I havefound no minimum age 
for legislators greater than 30 and no required residential period 
greater than the Kentucky one of 6 years. 

Five years residence is required in several states, for example in 
West Virginia. Clergymen are not allowed tos:: in the legisla- 
ture in some states, as Maryland and Tennessee, but it has been 
decided that a Methodist local preacher is not a clergyman. 
Federal officials are barred from the general assembly in New 
York, Iowa, Illinois, Maryland, Ohio, and Minnesota, in which 
last state postmasters are excepted from the rigor of the rule. No 
holder of any lucrative office in the state may be a legislator in 
Iowa, Maryland, or Ohio. In Maryland no collector of public 
money may become a legislator “until he shall have accounted 
for and paid into the treasury all sumson the books” of the state, 
which sums are “charged to and due by him.” 

The foregoing enumeration makes no pretensions to complete- 
ness, but shows in general what the people demand from those 
whom they choose to make their laws. 

Annual sessions of the legislature are still found in Georgia, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and South 
Carolina. All the other states have biennial sessions, except Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, which show their distrust of legislators 
by having regular sessions only quadrennially, though a short 
intercalary extra session is held in Mississippi half way between 
the regular ones. Usually the lower house is elected anew for 
each regular session of the legislature; but in Georgia and South 
Carolina, with annual sessions, the lower house is elected bienni- 
ally, and in Louisiana, which state has a biennial session, choice 
of the lower house is made quadrennially. As to the upper house 
several practices prevail. In some states, viz: Alabama, Georgia, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and Vermont, it is elected for the same 
term as the lower house, and, therefore, in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island it is renewed every year. Other states give the 
senator a term of double the length of the representative, assem- 
blyman, or delegate and make all senators’ terms expire at the 
same time. This class includes Indiana, New York, North Dakota, 
and Utah. The remaining states make the senate a continuing 
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body and provide for the renewal of half of it, or one-third in New 
Jersey, every time there is an election for members of the lower 
house. 

The distrust of the legislature is shown by the limitations plac- 
ed upon the length of its sessions. Thus it may not exceed 90 
daysin Colorado, Maryland, and Minnesota; 75days with pay to 
the legislators in Tennessee; 70 days with full pay in Missouri; 
60 days with payin Texas and North Carolina; 60 days in Arkan- 
sas unless extended by a two-third vote of each house; 60 days 
absolutely in Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Kentncky, Louisiana, 
Montana, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia; 50 days in Alabama, Georgia, Kansas 
and Nevada; and 40 days in South Carolina and Wyoming. It is 
obvious that most of these periodsare too short for a careful con- 
sideration of the needed legislation. Several of the states still pre- 
serve the old practice of allowing asession unlimited in length, and 
these are usually the states which pay members of the legislature an 
annual salary. In Massachusetts the governor may prorogue or 
adjourn the legislature at any time for not over 90 days, and in 
New Hampshire he may adjourn it after 3 months of the session 
have passed. Extra sessions are usually called by the governor 
as he sees need and are frequently limited in length by the state 
constitutions to 20, 30, or 40 days. In all states except North 
Carolina and Rhode Island the governor has a veto power. His 
objections may be overruled by a majority of each house in Con- 
necticut, Arkansas, and West Virginia; by a majority of those 
elected to each house in Kentucky; by three-fifths in Maryland, 
Delaware, and Nebraska; and in most of the rest by two-thirds. 
In a number of the states he is empowered to veto separateitems 
in appropriation bills of which he disapproves and is not forced, 
as is the President of the United States, to sign the whole bill or 
see the failure of many things he desires to have accomplished. 
He is also allowed in a number of states to sign bills for several 
days after the session ends. In Oregon and in some other states 
he may not veto referendum bills. The governor himself is elected 
by popular vote every year in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
and for either 2 or 4 years in the other states. 

In general, the organization and procedure of the state legisla- 
tures are very similiar to those of the federal congress. In many 
of the states, however, the exclusive privilege of the lower house 
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to bring in money bills has been given up and the two houses 
stand on a perfect equality in the matter. To prevent hasty leg- 
islation by too small a portion of the members, several states 
have established, by an especial constitutional provision, a num- 
ber greater than a majority of a quorum, whose votes must be 
recorded, by yeas and nays, in favor of a bill before it passes 
the house. This number is a majority of all those elected to 
the house in New York and Maryland, and two-fifths of all those 
elected in Kentucky while for particular classes of bills we 
find still other numbers selected, so that three-fifths of those pres- 
ent and voting must approve revenue and assessment laws in 
Mississippi, and two-thirds of the whole house must vote in 
New York for an appropriation for local or private purposes. 

In Utah, Oregon, and South Dakota the initiative and the 
referendum are allowed. For example, in Oregon, on a petition 
of 8 per cent of the voters, any measure must be submitted to 
the electorate and become law, if approved by a majority of those 
voting, and any measure framed by the legislature may also be 
submitted by it to popular approval. We have already long 
had the referendum on constitutional amendments, after these 
amendments have been passed by the legislature, but the enthus- 
iasm which has been shown for the initiative and the referendum 
in other forms has not yet been justified by the results. 

The lieutenant-governor usually presides over the senate, when 
there is such an officer, but the senate elects a president from its 
own number in the states where there is no lieutenant-governor, 
such as Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, Tennessee, Washington, 
and West Virginia. 

In almost all of the states the lower house has the power to 
impeach and the senate confirms the governor’s appointments, 
but in the three New England states of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts there is a council especially elected for this 
latter purpose. The council in Maine is chosen by joint ballot 
of the two houses, that in Massachusetts consists of 8 mem- 
bers chosen by popular vote in districts into which the state is di- 
vided. Members of the legislature usually receive mileage and 
are paid a salary when there is no limit to the length of the ses- 
sion. The salary varies from $1,500 in New York and Pennsyl- 
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vania, and $1,000 in Illinois down to $300 in Connecticut; $200 
in New Hampshire and $150 in Maine. This salary is usually 
paid only in years in which there occurs a regular session, 
id extra sessions are paid by a certain sum per diem, when paid 


as 


all. Where the session is limited as to its length by a consti- 
tutional provision, the payment is usually at the rate of a fixed 
allowance for each day, which sum varies from $3 in Michigan 
and Oregon to $6 in Arkansas, Indiana, and Florida, $7 in Colo- 
rado, and $8 in California and Nevada. In addition to the sal- 
ary or per diem allowance there is frequently a small allowance 
made for stationery and supplies. 

Having discussed the origin and present organization of the 
state legislatures, let us now turn our attention to certain de- 
fects and disadvantages attending their present conditions and, 
finally, to possible suggestions as to remedies. 

These legislative assemblies are composed of men elected for a 
short term and rarely re-elected. We have carried the principle 
of rotation in office so far that we seldom keep any man in office 
for more than one or two terms. Frequently, also, the rotation 
occurs because the member does not care for a re-election and is 
unwilling to undergo the expense and effort of an electoral cam- 
paign and to give the time necessarily taken from his business 
during the session, in return for the meagre compensation and 
very slight honor to be obtained trom a continuance in office. 
This reluctance to serve a second or third term is especially 
found among dwellers in cities, where more strenuous husiness 
rivalry causes the member to fee] that he makes greater pecuni- 
ary sacrifices than are made by the country member. The city 
member also feels that he gains less reputation from a legislative 
service than is felt by the representative of the smaller town or 
of a rural neighborhood, whose neighbors give him more respect 
because of his service at the state capital. 

The growth of large cities has also hurt the character of the 
legislatures by withdrawing from the country districts bright 
and quick-witted men who would have been probable candidates 
for legislative honors, had they remained in the country, and by 
immersing these men in business or professional care to such an 
extent as to leave them little time or inclination for a political 
life. In fact, the great rewards to be gained in business have taken 
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from the desirability of the prizes of political life in the minds of 
many, and have left the public offices to be sought for too often 
by men of a lower type. 

he drift of men to great cities has also injured the standard of 
men in our state legislatures because of the requirement made by 
our people that the representative be a resident of the district 
which elects him. It is impossible for a man who leaves hiscoun- 
try home and goes to live in a city, to serve his former residence 
as its member in the legislature while resident in the city. 
Through a close adherence to this principle of residence we lose 
» service of many who live in districts where the majority is of 





erent party from theirs—a Democrat who lives in a Republi- 
can district must remove from it, change his politics, or renounce 
all hope of sitting in thelegislature. Therural constituencies also 
lose in this way the opportunity of being represented by the 
strongest men in the state whom they might otherwise choose. 
A member when chosen under our present ideas becomes not so 
much the representative of the state, but rather of his particular 
district and works as well as speaks for Buncombe county. It 
may be urged that another system would be un-American, but 
such a system has proven satisfactory in such neighbouring 
American lands as Canada and Newfoundland, and is worth trial 
here. In Newfoundland one of the two members in the house of 
assembly, who are chosen from nearly every one of the districts, is 
usually aresident of St. John’s, the capital, and in Nova Scotia the 
Premier of the Province, residing in Halifax, recently represented 
a district in Northern Cape Breton, whose people said that they 
were not only honored, but also greatly benefited, by having 
him 


I 


epresent them at the capital of the province. 





The lack of proportional voting or of minority representation 


is another defect in our legislative system, especially where all 
the representatives from a county or district are chosen on a gen- 


eral ticket and a very trifling plurality may elect from two to 
half a dozen members. It further makes the voters less likely to 
scan the character of the candidates; feeling that there are so 
many candidates to be voted for that it is difficult to know much 
about any one of them, the voters cast their ballots unintelli- 


gently. 
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The overshadowing importance of national parties is of great 
disadvantage to the state legislatures. It may be that no better 
United States senators can be elected in any other way than by 
the general assemblies of the states; but assuredly it would be a 
great gain for these assemblies if they were not burdened with 
this duty, which causes men to be nominated and elected as state 
legislators with a view to this federal, rather than to any state 
service and which occupies most of the time and energy of those 
assemblies to the serious detriment of state interests. Apart 
from the senatorial question, however, the issues in the national 
parties overshadow those in the state to the disadvantage of the 
latter. In Maryland, for example the oyster question is one of 
the leading ones and pcsitions on that should be taken without 
regard to a man’s faith in currency, tariff or federal control of 
commerce. In many states the members of the general assem- 
blies are elected at the same time as the nominees of the same 
parties and on the same tickets as president or congressmen, so 
that it is impossible to separate the two sets of offices in the 
minds of the voters or to induce them to distinguish bet ween fed- 
eral and state questions. 

When the legislature comes together, modern rapid transit 
causes a serious disadvantage toit in many states. Connecticut leg- 
islators can return home on trolley or railroad nearly every night. 
Those of Maryland can come to Baltimore for the evening, after 
the close of the session. Those of New York can come from AIl- 
bany to New York City every Sunday. The federal congressmen 
are sent from such widely distributed parts of the country that 
they are compelled to remain in the capital most of the time dur- 
ing the sessions of congress, but the state legislator loses much 
in efficiency through separation from his fellows at frequent in- 
tervals throughout the session, and gains but little from the 
closer contact with his constituents. The actual hours of 
meeting are cut down so that members may take a certain 
train, no meetings are held on Saturdays or Mondays, com- 
mittee work is slighted, members do not get sufficient acquaint- 
ance with each other so that the work of the houses may 
move smoothly. The lobbyists and party managers, who 
spend all the time during the session at the seat of govern- 
ment, have their power greatly increased because of the fact that 
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they are always on hand. These are some of the regrettable re- 
sults of the ease with which members of the assembly can dis- 
perse to their homes in many of the states. 

The people have changed their ideas as to the function of the 
legislature. Instead of regarding it as the leader in constructive 
work, the opinion prevails widely that the general assembly's 
functions are largely judicial, that it hears only what is brought 
before it. Joseph Lee in an article in the “Independent” for May 
23, 1907, voiced this prevalent opinion and advocated a people’s 
lobby. He said: ‘The common way of treating a legislature is 
to leave it, so far as possible, in ignorance of public opinion, un- 
til after it has acted and then blame it very severely for not hav- 
ing done the right thing.” But the conception of a legislature as 
a judicial body involves a confusion in ideas, which should noi be 
allowed to continue. The proper function of the general assem- 
bly is a constructive one and the assembly should develop a plan 
for itself, and not decide between accepting or rejecting a plan 
submitted to it. 

We have not enough publicity in the proceedings of the legisla- 
ture. Private bills are not printed in many states, although it 
would be well to require them to be printed and, in general, at 
the expense of the persons benefited. Towards the close of ses- 
sions, in the multiplicity of business, bills are introduced and slip 
through without debate. Outsiders must watch the proceedings, 
for there is not sufficient responsibility felt by the members; and 
organizations of all sorts must have men on hand to see that the 
legislature does its duty. 

We forget, too, much that the organisms which we are studying 
have not only lawmaking, but also financial matters, for their 
province, and we have provided no proper methods for budget 
making and for adjustment of revenue andexpenditure. With so 
haphazard a way of doing things the states have come out fairly 
well fiscally, but this is a cause of wonder as well as of congratu- 
lation. 

The executive is too far separated from the assembly. The 
comptroller and treasurer, who administer the state’s finances, 
may or maynot be in harmony with the committee on ways and 
means, which prepares revenue and appropriation bills; but, in 
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any case, neither of these officers ever appears on the floor of either 
house to explain the management of fiscal matters in the past, or 
to advocate any policy for the future. 

In this survey we find a thorough lack of responsibility except 
on the part of the individual member to his constituents. This is 
not enough. There should be a responsibility of the majority of 
the legislature to the whole people. The party platform which is 
formulated at the state convention should be turned into actual 
legislation by the members of that party elected to the legisla- 
ture. They should also develop that platform throughout the 
session, by adding to it new measures supported by them united- 
ly, acting not at the behests of any leaders or bosses who are be- 
hind the scenes, but in accordance with their own definitely organ- 
ized action taken in caucus. In other words, the adoption of a 
modification of the cabinet system by the state legislature would 
of great benefit to us by fixing responsibility, ensuring the pass- 
age of constructive legislation, putting the time of the session to 
better advantage, and giving definite party policy. This would 
cause the majority party to have both the motive and the power 
for producing a good result of the session in the passage of 
the wise laws and a conservative yet generous budget. The 
introduction of this change in our method of organization 
of general assemblies would not be so revolutionary nor so 
dificult as may at first sight appear. We have committees 
on rules appointed by the presiding officers and comprising 
members of both majority and minority parties. We also 
have floor leaders and steering committees selected by party cau- 
cuses. Let some general assembly take away from its presiding 
officers the appointment of its committee on rules, enlarge the 
number on that committee and form it of members chosen by the 
party caucusesin the house. Every party which possesses acertain 
fraction of the house, such as one-tenth or any multiple thereof, 
should be given the right to name through its caucus one or more 
members of the committee, in accordance with the numerical 
strength of that party. Let that committee, so composed of the 
party leaders, have the power of presenting rules to the house and 
of apportioning the time of the housein debate. Let its majority 
act, separately from the minority, both assteering committee of 
the majority party and asthe responsible body which selects those 
objects for presentation to the house which that party will sup- 
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port. The majority party will then be sobered by responsibility, 
the great power of the speaker will be shorn of some of its danger, 
the public service will be expedited, and more efficient results will 
be obtained from the legislative sessions. It is perfectly possibly 
to have a coalition majority of this committee, if no one party 
commands a majority of the house; and if the house refuses to 
support the action of the majority members of this committee, 
the members of the committee representing such majority may 
resign and a new election may be held by the caucus of that party 
for members to take their place. This is only the bare skeleton of 
a suggestion; but the experience of other countries, where similar 
cabinet systems are in use, tends to show that thus greater 
responsibility of the majority of the general assembly, as well as 
more efficient legislation, will be secured by carrying out sucha 
plan. 

“‘Private members bills” would not be excluded by this plan 
from the place they would naturally take, but public measures 
would be likely to meet with more adequate treatment. The ex- 
cuse would be no longer possible from a member, who is up- 
braided for the passage of a bad measure by the legislature, that 
he could not watch all the measures and that this slipped through 
when he was not looking; for it would be the especial duty of this 
committee to scrutinize all public measures. This fact would 
tend to diminish the number of bills passed and relieve us from a 
mass of hasty or unnecessary legislation. 

Mr. James Bryce recently said in an address: ‘‘To secure the 
pushing forward of measures needed in the public interest, there 
should be in every legislature arrangements by which some def- 
inite person or body of persons become responsible for the con- 


duct of legislation.” Whether the plan above suggested, or 
some better one, be the way in which the problem be worked 
out, it is perfectly clear to any observer that the lack of re- 
sponsibility is one of the greatest evils of our state legisla- 
tive system. We have tried to make laws through a body which 
acts on reports of committees, unrelated to each other, acting 
when and as they please; for, unless a measure is of great im- 
portance, a committee may easily stifle it. We have, to some ex- 
tent, gotten rid of the supremacy of the unofficial boss wh« 
swayed legislatures according to his will, but, if good legislative 
results are to be attained, we must replace him by some official! 
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force which can publicly represent the people's will, can see that 
the pledges of party platforms will be carried out, and can be 
reckoned with in case of failure so to do. 

The governor is looked to in many quarters to take this posi- 
tion, but he cannot do so properly nor to good effect under our 
doctrine of the separation of the powers and organs of govern- 
ment; and, even though he be considered as a part of the legislature 
to the extent of sending messages and signing or vetoing bills, he 
can not take part in the debates of either house of the legislature, 
and is tempted to make wrongful use of the patronage in order to 
induce legislators to support the measures which he advocates. 
A quasi-executive committee of the general assembly itself, tak- 
ing the place of the ministry in the legislatures of Europe and Brit- 
ish colonies, would be in the closest touch with legislation, would 
result in a greater efficiency in enacting laws and preparing the 
budget, and would enable public opinion rightly to apportion the 
responsibility for the passage of acts. 














The Crisis of Missions in China. 


By Ovtn D. WANNAMAKER, 
Acting Professor of English in the University of Arkansas. 

The Orient is in a ferment of new ideas. In one generation Ja- 
pan has stepped out of medizvialism to the front rank of modern 
world powers. A swashbuckler samurai of the middle of the last 
century might sever the neck of a rustic to test the temper of his 
sword; today every rickshaw coolie in the empire is protected in 
his rights, and the laboring classes are discussing the social prob- 
lem. Even to question the divine origin of the Mikado will not 
much longer be taboo; thought and speech are becoming as un- 
trammeled as in America. India, a native writer tells us, “is go- 
ing through a great transformation,” and he warns England, “‘it 
is a new India with which you have to deal.” Sheis forcing con- 
cessions to popular government. Of foreign rule in that great 
peninsula the late Goldwin Smith predicted, “Some day the end 


’ 


must come.” Persia has extorted a constitution from the Shah. 
The Young Turks have deposed and imprisoned their Sultan, and 
all races in Turkey are being united into one nationality under 
representative government. Bomb-throwing in India and Egypt 
is an ugly manifestation of the new life, but to this new life the 
world would in vain offer resistance. Late among Asiatic na- 
tions to accumulate momentum in this progress toward a new 
era in world history is the vast population of China, but that 
greatest of all populations is no longer inert. In 1896 China had 
no postal system; in 1908 she transmitted 252,000,000 postal 
articles. Telegraph lines connect all her principal cities. Six 
thousand miles of railway are in operation, and great extensions 
are under construction or projected. Provincial assemblies are 
meeting, and a national parliament will soon be called. Five 
years ago education in China consisted mainly in memorizing 
classic literature, much of it more than twenty centuries old, and 
the flower of the race was gathering by tens of thousands in 
every province to compete for honors to be won only by elabor- 
ate essays on classic texts. That system, two thousand years 
old, was abolished without a protest, and today no one ob- 
structs the government in the confiscation of temples for use as 
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free public schools. An army of youth is pouring into these new 
schools, organized in a system comprising kindergartens, lower 
and upper elementary schools, secondary schools, colleges, and a 
university. A hundred picked young men are being sent every 
year to America and others to Europe to bring the thought and 
organization of the West back to the most extensive and endur- 
ing empire of the East. Princesses are kept on the waiting list of 
foreign schools in Peking. One of the most scholarly of mission- 
aries considers this turning of the students of China from their 
classic learning to the education of the West as “the most signi- 
ficant human movement since the Renaissance.”’ 

But there are other and different signs of change. The modern 
army of China now numbers 200,000 men; in a few years its 
peace footing will be 460,000. Military schools are training 
7,000 students; by 1912 the number will be 14,000. The two 
arsenals with a capacity of 30,000 rifles and 100 guns a year will 
soon be duplicated by two others. China is but typical of Asia: 
with one hand reaching out to accept all that the West has to 
offer, she prepares with the other to assert her equal human 
rights, and defend herself against the aggression of the West. Who 
shall deny the justice or the wisdom of her present course? But 
who will guarantee that justiceand wisdom shall dominate when 
her power is proportionate to her mass? It isa time of great 
promise—it is a time also of great peril—for the world. 

Asif by Providential conjunction, it isjust now that the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement has aroused protestant churches to im- 
mensely increased activity. Variousdenominations of the United 
States and Canada have definitely assumed responsibility for ex- 
tending the teaching of Christ to more than 500,000,000 people of 
the non-Christian populations ofthe world; and mature business 
men areleading a concerted and powerful effort to raise the sum 
given to this cause by Protestants of these two countries from 
$10,061,000 a year to $50,000,000. The probable accomplishment 
of this task is indicated by the pledges of various denominations 
to augment their contributions; one Genomination, for instance, 
at a special convention of athousand men, in Omaha, bound itself 
tolift its annual total forforeign missions from $1,200,000 to $6,- 
000,000. It can scarcely be doubted that, within a few years at 
least, Protestants of America will spend $50,000,000 a year to 
extend Christianity abroad. England will spendalmost as much. 
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In view, then, of the situation in the Orient—ready to welcome 
the new learning of the Occident, but ready also to take measures 
for self-defence, and prompted, possibly, to avenge the wounds its 
pride has suffered at the hands of the Occident—and in view of 
the tremendous power that missionary agencies may wield in this 
crisis, it is high time that we should realize that the Christian 
propoganda concerns, not only young people’s societies, pious 
organizations of our wives and mothers, and the clergy, but the 
philanthropic and religious public at large. Leaders among us 
already realize this: the President of the nation makes addresses 
commending the work of missionaries in the Orient ; Ambassador 

sryce informs us of our urgent duty to multiply all missionary 
agencies that make for fraternal relations among the races. But 
a movement which so profoundly concerns the well-being of Asia 
and of the world should take its place among topics freely dis- 
cussed in our newspapers and magazines, should be brought to 
the attention of all and subjected to the immediate influence of 
the most serious and enlightened public opinion. None will wel- 
come discussion more heartily than the boards of missions upon 
whom rests the burden of this tremendous enterprise for human 
welfare. 

3ut the importance I am assuming for missions may be greater 
than will be granted by all. Yet, whatever one’s attitude to- 
ward the propagation of Christianity, the powerful influence of 
missions in the recent progress of the world need scarcely be dis- 
cussed. Missionaries have accompanied or preceded merchants 
in Africa and the interior of Asia. Economists must recognize 
that these regions have been opened tothe commerce of the world 
largely through the activity of preachers of Christianity. More- 
over, the elevation of standards of living, the accompanying mul- 
tiplication of wants that must be satisfied, and the increased 
earning capacity of Asiatic people, which have brought about 
steady growth of business in every city of Asia, larger importa- 
tions of foreign goods, cargoes for more Pacific liners, greater 
dividends in Occidental pockets, more constant employment for 
Occidental labor,—these are not wholly the result of diplomacy 


or of 


the merchant’s display of enticing wares, but are in no 
small measure the result of the missionary’s life, his home, his 
preaching, his tracts and Bibles circulating in millions of copies, 


his thousands of schools and numerous colleges. It would prove 
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a curiously interesting problem to investigate what dividends 
American merchants have already drawn on all moneys invested 
in missions in Asia! 

The political thinker, likewise, must realize that thousands of 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries—more than 4,000 Protest- 
ant missionaries in China alone—cannot live and work with un- 
tiring zeal and energy in all the cities and send out their native 
assistants through the towns, villages, and countrysides of Asia 
without arousing lively and active curiosity about the outside 
world, interest in other than native affairsand thought—without 
planting in bright minds everywhere the leven of new ideas, sure 
to work out startlingresults. The present movement towards a 
new order of things rapidly gaining momentum in the Orient must 
be traced partly to missionaries, not by any means seeking to fo- 
ment disturbances in the existing political organization, but sim- 
ply and unavoidably releasing and liberalizing Asiatic minds. Of 
the men who have made the New Japan of our day a large propor- 
tion were the students of missionaries. The reform in Turkey is 
in large measure the fruitage of Robert College at Constantinople 
and the Syrian Protestent College at Beirut. That the 400,000,- 
000 of China are arousing themselves to a new assertion of their 
national entity and rights, and are about to walk from under a 
patriarchal monarchy as old as the Pharaohs into the liberty of 
a modern constitution,—these political results are not to be at- 
tributed wholly to the Russo-Japanese war, the Chino-Japan war, 
and other armed conflicts, but in part to missionary chapels, hos- 
pitals, schools, printing presses, and the leven of new life planted 
by these througha long period in the fertile minds of Chinese men. 
Christianity isadisturbing force. Woe to the world ifit were not. 

Missions, then, have shown a tremendous influence, were 
we to consider, as we have done above, only what most mission- 
aries would call the subsidiary results, the by-products, of the 
propagation of Christianity. Even these results have justified 
them. Whatever proportion of the credit be attributed to them 
for the awakening of Asia, they are entitled surely to credit suffi- 
cient to balance the money and the life that have been poured out 
on Asian soil. But the service which we need from missions dur- 
ing the coming half-century is by no means to arouse a sleeping 
Asia. General Grant once predicted that, ‘In less than halfacen- 
tury Europe will be complaining of the too rapid advance of China.” 
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That half-century had not passed before we were hearing on all 
sides the cry of the Yellow Peril. We have intimated that the 
change is coming with accelerating rapidity. Only afew years 
ago Minister von Buelow spoke in the Reichstag as follows: ‘‘Men- 
tion has been made of the partition of China. Such a partition 
will not be brought about by us at any rate. All that we have 
done is to provide that, come what may, we shall not go away 
empty-handed. The traveller cannot decide when the train is to 
start, but he can be sure not to miss it when it does start.”” To- 
day no sane diplomat would speak so lightly of a possible parcell- 
ing out of China’s 400,000,000 among the European powers. The 
slicing up of the Empire is hardly the dream of the most commer- 
cial of statesmen, and the inevitable consequences of such a policy 
—when China should have gained power to avenge herself—would 
be the dread of all save the fatuous. Were Herr von Buclow 
speaking today, he might well add that while waiting for the train 
to start it is well not to stand in front of theengine. Whatever 
China may do in thecoming half-century with the foreign powers 
holding sections of her territory seized in her time of weakness, it 
may safely be assumed that henceforth not a foot of the Empire 
will be leased or ceded to foreigners. The stage of European ag- 
gression is past; the era of equal treatment is near at hand; how 
long will elapse before Europe shall be on the defensive? At any 
rate let us understand what we have to reckon with. Then we 
may better inquire what missions have to do with the reckoning. 

Power goes with material resources, and of China’s immense 
resources all travellers and investigators bear witness. Space 
forbids discussion of this established fact. Suffice it to say that 
she has coal and iron in vast deposits, and that her soil, after 
centuries of cultivation, still yields abundant harvests. Her terri- 
tory, including dependencies, is greater than ours including 
Alaska. Her population is nearly five times our own; and as to 
the latent power of that homogeneous population, both for in- 
dustrial competition and for war, all careful observers are agreed. 
Such experts as “Chinese Gordon,” Lord Wolseley, Captain Ma- 
han believe in the fighting capacity of the Chinese, and all testify 
that the sole lacking element to make victorious armies has been 
leadership. Leaders are being developed by the exigencies of 
China’s present situation. Chinese lack of patriotism has been 
caused by the absence for centuries of comparison and contrast 
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with other great states. Patriotism is in the air today in all the 
great cities, and with the spread of knowledge will be compar- 
able with that of Japan. Young Chinese students, for instance, 
resent nothing more keenly than to be mistaken for Japanese. 
Recent sustained boycots were evidence of growing nationalism. 
Within a quarter of a century we shall face a China rivalling in 
the development of resources, comparative extent of railways, 
general spread of intelligence, and the efficiency of army and navy 
the Japan of a decade ago. Its power should then be almost ten 
times as great as was Japan’s at the samie stage. By that time 
we shall discover the truth of Captain Mahan’s words, now a 
decade old: “We stand at the opening of a period when the 
question is to be settled decisively, though the issue may be long 
delayed, whethcr eastern or western civilization is to dominate 
throughout the earth and control its future. The great task be- 
fore the world of civilized Christianity, its great mission, which 
it must perform or perish, is to receive into its bosom and raise 
to its own ideals those ancient and different civilizations by 
which it is surrounded and outnumbered,—the civilizations at 
the head of which stand China, India, and Japan . . .. our 
material advantages, once noted, will be recognized readily and 
appropriated with avidity; while the spiritual ideas which dom- 
inate our thought and are weighty in influence over action, even 
with those among us who do not accept historic Christianity or 
the ordinary creeds of Christendom, will be rejected for long.” 

To preserve the highest civilization of the present, then, the seed 
of that civilization which is to be, we must see to it that the 
spiritual ideas at its heart are not rejected for long by the Orient. 
Occidental Christianity must permeate the vast populations of 
Asia—most urgently that of compact, homogeneous, and potent- 
ially mighty Chinia—in order that while Asia is taking on the ma- 
terial civilization of the West she may be transmuted by the 
best Christian thought of the West; in order that, if possible, all 
armed conflicts on the Pacific may be averted; that, if such con- 
flicts be irrepressible, they may be fought out bytwo mighty civi- 
lizations in essential principles the same, not between civilizations 
completely antagonistic and mutually destructive. The assump- 
tions of China a half-century hence must be Christian. 
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But one is not satisfied to argue for missions on a basisso near- 
ly akin to the plea of self-defence against a military foe. China is 
not meditating war. The war which we must take into account as 
a possibility will come, if it does come, like most wars, unforeseen 
and arising out of unpremeditated conjunctions of affairs. But 
there is another contest for the control of the future which we 
must bear in mind: the economic contest. According to the gen- 
eral conclusion reached by all who have investigated the matter, 
“it may be predicted with absolute certainty that the coal and 
general mineral wealth of China, taken in connection with the 
vast and highly trained, frugal and capable population, will, dur- 
ing the coming century, make China the industrial center of the 
world.’”’ That nation which is the industrial center of the world 
will largely determine the level of the world’s civilization. If the 
wealthiest and most powerful of the nations maintains a low 
standard of human life, a low standard will prevail over the 
world. The wages of Chinese coolies do not today seriously 
affect the standard of living of American workmen, but the stan- 
dard of living of our people will be almost determined by the 
wages of Chinese coolies fifty years hence. A high-tariff wall may 
still be able to keep Chinese products out of our home markets, 
but it will not hold our foreign markets. The loss of foreign mar- 
kets would mean stagnation in business, an end of prosperity, 
great reductions in wages, deterioration in our civilization. The 
only means by which we can prevent the possibility of such disas- 
trous competion of Chinese products is to raise the level of living 
for Chinese workmen as rapidly as we can. Contact with the 
West will do this gradually. Our business is to accelerate the 
development. When China is as far advanced as Japan was in 
1900, her foreign trade will reach, it has been estimated, the 
enormous total of $4,440,000,000. Her exports of cheap manu- 
factures will reach a proportionate figure. For the welfare of the 
world, her people must by that time need in equal volume the 
more expensive products of Western manufacture. 

Human life in China must be elevated to that level. This can 
be achieved only by bringing the Christian spirit so to bear upon 
the vast mass of China, so to permeate the Empire, that within 
fifty years China shall be a Christian nation, shall in her best 
thought make the same assumptions as to God and the world as 
are the foundation of the best thought of the West. Truly the 
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task is appalling. Let us first ask what has been the fundamen- 
tal aim of Christian missions, and determine whether the task 
we are laying upon missions in China would in any sense change 
that purpose. Let us next inquire what methods have been pur- 
sued in the past to the accomplishment of that aim, and whether 
missions have given evidence of capacity equal to the task before 
them. Finally let us ask what changes should be introduced in 
methods in view of the present crisis in the Orient. 

The tundamental motive and purpose of missions, we may 
answer at once, have always been and must always be to pro- 
claim the good news of the kingdom of God. We do not need to 
call to witness the external command of the Founder of our re- 
ligion: the inward propulsion that has sent all the greatest mis- 
sionarics into all the world has been the urgency of their desire 
to give to all men the best of all gifts: the knowledge of the 
Eternal Father and of Jesus Christ. This aim must never be 
obscured. The world’s happiness lies therein. But the good 
news of the kingdom consists, according to Jesus, of the Father- 
hood of God, not alone, but coupled with the brotherhood of 
man. Earlier modern missionaries antedated the days of soci- 
ology and its emphasis on the social aspect of Christianity, and 
what stress they laid upon the second half of the Christian view 
of God and man was spontaneous rather than purposeful. Con- 
sequently their method of proclaiming the good news was in- 
tensely individualistic. They felt that their business was to save 
as many individual men and women as possible from eternal de- 
struction; only when their human hearts and practical wisdom 
were stronger than their theology did they work for the improve- 
ment of society. Even then, with few exceptions, their institu- 
tions not only had always beyond the ostensible purpose the ul- 
timate purpose of converting the individuals whom they reached, 
but were moulded by that purpose even to their detriment. It 
was long necessary to apologize for medical missions by explain- 
ing that they opened the way for the evangelist. Schools were 
run mainly to get access to children that they might be made be- 
lievers. Of intentional salvation of society as a whole the earlier 
missionaries knew nothing. 

Now itis clear that the foreign missionary must always deal 
ultimately with individuals, for the truth he conveys can be ac- 
cepted and entered into only by individuals, and its social aspect 
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can be made operative in the world only when accepted by indi- 
viduals. But he has just as much to deal with masses of men. 
This is evident for three reasons:—First, the message may be 
conveyed most persuasively to individuals by our dealings with 
masses of men. A hospital established for the good of a com- 
munity may prove the only way to win acceptance of the mes- 
sage by the members of that community. The earlier missionar- 
ies, we have seen, recognized this. But, secondly, the missionary 
has to do with masses of men for the all-sufficient reason that he 
is a Christian and the men and women who support him are 
Christians: as such, they are bound to the extent of their ability 
to do good unto all men. Every form of activity which is truly 
Christian is truly missionary. So long as suffering is utterly be- 
yond the present ability of China to abate or relieve, it is the duty 
of Christian America to send out physicians and surgeons that 
they may establish hospitals, both for the immediate relief of suf- 
fering and in order to inspire similar activity by the people and 
government of China. While ignorance is so profound as it now 


s among the poorer multitudes of China, it is our duty as Chris- 
tians to send teachers to establish schools among the Chinese. 
These hospitals and schools need no ulterior purpose to justify 
them as expressions of the missionary spirit, unless a shipload 
of rice sent to relieve starving millions of famine suffering must be 
sanctified by a Bible packed in every sack to render the rice a reli- 
gious offering acceptable to God and therefore a missionary ex- 
pression. But, lastly, the missionary has to deal with masses of 
men, with society, for the reason that the message he conveys is 
social, and the final aim of his propaganda is to establish not 
only right relations between men and God, but right relations 
among men, to bring the Kingdom of God into this world. Ifa 
crusade against foot-binding in China tends toward that ulti- 
mate human good, there need be attached to that crusade no reli- 
gious instruction. If the translation of modern philosophical and 
scientific books into Chinese will help to bring in a better system 
of thought and so hasten the human good we have in view, such 
translation is missionary. All organizations that have proven 
good in the Occident and bid fair to prove good for the Orient 
may be established there in true obedience to the missionary im- 
pulse without sanctifying them in any special way. Love for hu- 
manity will be their sanctification. 
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Now, while the first generation or two of modern missionaries 
used the social method and appeal of Christianity only as sub- 
sidiary and because they were driven to it, the development of 
missions has always been in the direction of adding to intense 
zeal for individual redemption, zeal for the redemption of society. 
This progress has accompanied a similar development among the 
churches in the home lands. But that progress is far too slow. 
One of the sanest of present missionariesin India says, ‘The mod- 
ern view of God and the world is profoundly affecting every other 
sphere of thought and dutyexcept missions.” Thestrengthof the 
missionary force in the Orient is still exerted in preaching an indi- 
vidual gospel to individual men and women. While the leaders 
among missionaries in China will be found to have adopted the so- 
cial view of Christianity, itis no unfair criticism of the rank and file 
to say that no institution is quite justified in their eyes unless it 
adds to the list of church members. In the most recent report of 
a secretary of one of the greatest of the denominations a page is 
taken up in telling how a missionary troubled himself to secure 
an invalid’s chairfor a Japanese soldier wko had lost both legs in 
the late war, although the soldier had never entered a Christian 
church. Surely such spontaneous kindness should be too common 
for mention. The same secretary argues very cogently that the 
church should take over such independent institutions as an asy- 
lum for the insane and a school for the blind. A principal reason 
given for this policyis that the gospel is preached in these institu- 
tions. I refer to this, not to criticise the secretary, who is trying 
to lead his church to a broader view of missions, but to indicate 
what is the view out of which the church still needs to be led. 
After a hundred years of Protestant missions, there are only some 
80,000 pupils in all grades of Protestant schools in China. This 
means an average of sixteen pupils foreach missionary, or four for 
each missionary and each helper. Now shall Christianity permeate 
therising generation? Until the church takes a broader view and 
realizes thatits mission is torepresent in institutions and through 
every form of embodiment, not simply to preach, the Kingdom of 
God, China will not be transmuted into a Christian nation. 

And yet, with all the faults of method, missions have demon- 
strated their capacity, not only to accomplish subordinate re- 
sults, but also to achieve the task set before them. Witness 
India being changed by Christian thought. Hinduism has been 
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purified and approximated to Christianity, so that, while 
twenty-five years ago intelligent Hindus always said, ‘Your re- 
ligion is very unlike ours”; today they say, “‘There is very little 
difference between your religion and ours.” Great reform organ- 
izations have sprung up filled with zeal for a pure religion and for 
the good of their people,—the Arya Samaj, the Brahma Samaj, 
borrowing freely of Christianity. The religious reformer Keshab 
Chundar Sen exclaims, “It is Christ who rules British India, not 
the BritishGovernment!”’ Sir Mackworth Young, returning from 
the post of lieutenant-governor of the Panjab testifies that, in 
spite of all the fine work of the government, the influence of the 
missionaries has counted for far more in the gradual uplift of 
that province. A leading Hindu expresses the belief that there are 
thousands of unprofessed followers of Christ throughout India. 
The same results are following our work in Japan. And what 
will be the result in Chinese thought if already the Christians, 
who number less than one-tenth of one per cent of the people, fur- 
nish more than one-half of all the post masters? Intelligent pre- 
vision and the broadest Christian policy will far surpass the re- 
sults achieved heretofore, or in other lands. 

Theoretically, as I have tried to show, and practically, too, all 
forms of Christian activity constitute legitimate missionary en- 
terprise. Protestant churches are coming more and more to 
realize this. The church recognizes this conception of missions in 
its rescue homes for unfortunate women, its orphanages, its hos- 
pitals, its industrial schools. But while this extension of the 
sphere of activity to these humanitarian institutions is to be wel- 
comed and encouraged, we need to keep constantly in mind the 
large social aim of the propagation of Christianity and the press- 
ing situation in China, which demand that we direct our re- 
sources chiefly to building up those institutions which will tell 
most powerfully for the permeating of Christian thought through- 
out China. All service is commendable; equally large expendi- 
tures on all forms is not expedient. We must plan a conquest of 
China’s thought. How shall this thought be made Christian ? 

The answer clearly is that our work should be predominately 
educational. We must not reduce medical work, but enlarge it 
greatly; we must tremendously increase other forms of philan- 
thropy: only so can we proclaim the gospel to all China; only so 
can we convert China’s heart. Yet our work must be predomi- 
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nantly educational. The argument isclear. First, our aim is to 
transform China, and every potential leader whom we christian- 
ize becomes a center of influence insuring the spread of the gospel 
through whole villages and cities. To reduce the scope of our ac- 
tivity for the poor and needy would be to obliterate that very 
sign of the divine revelation which Jesus placed at the climax of 
his reply to the Baptist: The poor have the gospel preached to 
them. Yet we are but unwise friends if we neglect the opportun- 
ity to christianize leaders who shall soon do for these poor far 
more abundantly than we can ever do, multiplying our feeble 
efforts throughout the empire. The second reason that should 
lead us to concentrate our chief efforts in educational institutions 
lies in the attitude of profound respect that all Chinese take to- 
ward learning. Christianity has always adapted its appeal to 
the psychology of the race it sought to win, becoming all things 
to all men. To the Chinese it should appear as a religion of wis- 
dom and learning. Let the gospel preached to the lowly be ever 
so simple, all Chinese should associate its influence with the 
spread of intelligence and education. By this association shall 
we christianize China’s thought, her heart, her institutions. I 
would venture to add here that no missionaries should henceforth 
be sent to China but such as would become men of influence 
among our own people. But, lastly, it is imperative that we 
concentrate on educational work for the reason that our respon- 
sibility for preserving the peace of the Pacific and a relatively 
high level of human comfort is just now paramount. These 
things depend in large measure upon the christianizing of China’s 
thought. That will not come through the conversion of poor 
coolies, villagers, shop-keepers, but only through the christian- 
izing of those who will mould opinion and excercise authority 
during the coming decades. 

To do China’s higher education for her is not what we propose; 
all the income of all mission boards would not be adequate to 
that one phase of work. We should aim to educate under Chris- 
tian influences, and to convert—transform to Christian views of 
God, the world, fellow men—a sufficient proportion of the bright- 
est minds of the rising generation to insure right leadership in al} 
progressive movements of the next half-century. We have al- 
most done this in Turkey. We went forward toward achieving 
jt in Japan, but without set purpose; rather through the genius 
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of a few missionaries. The last few decades should have given 
our plans direction and consistency. We have the beginnings of 
schools and colleges all over China; and, even manned inade- 
quately and poorly equipped, these are accomplishing much. I 
have referred to the fact that the few Christians have furnished 
one-half of the postmasters. A year or two ago, when there 
were twenty-five Chinese students at Yale, I was informed that fif- 
teen of these came from St. John’s College, Shanghai. The union 
colleges representing several denominations, which are springing 
upin various parts of China, represent the latest effort of mission 
boards to insure a Christian empire. Another adaptation to the 
demands of the crisis is seen in the Canton Christian College and 
the Yale Mission College, both Christian but undenominational. 
In all these modern institutions education is thorough and there 
is developed in the students high moral and Christian manhood. 
In June last 260 students competed in an examination at Canton 
for six American scholarships offered by the Imperial Government. 
Of these students fourteen were from the Canton Christian College 
five of that small number won scholarships. Such colleges must 
be kept for some time equal in equipment with the best govern- 
ment institutions. In their adequate endowment lies the surest 
hope of a Christian China, as great a desideratum today as was 
the Christian Roman Empire. 














James Knox Polk, President.* 
By JOHN SPENCER BassETT, 
Professor of American History in Smith College. 

Andrew Jackson, James Knox Polk, and James Buchanan— 
the first, second, and last of the specific Jacksonian democratic 
presidents—were of Scotch-Irish ancestry. The first was strenu- 
ous, the last was mild, and the second was a moderate man of 
action standing in respect of vigor nearly midway between the 
others. The first was fiercely devoted to the union, the last was 
seemingly willing to see it divided, and the second was a union 
man without Jackson’s fierceness and without Buchanan’s tim- 
idity. In another respect this tendency to stand between the two 
others is reproduced in Polk. He was, in fact, an average man, 
as Jackson was an extraordinary and Buchanan a mediocre, 
man. He was not great enough to be chosen president on his 
own merit, but he was a person of individuality and did not be- 
little the presidency. Buchanan’s chief merit as a presidential 
candidate in 1856 was that he was colorless enough to be 
untouched by the slavery discussion in the days of the Kansas 
debate. In all the series from Jackson to Lincoln there wasno man 
in the president’s mansion who was stronger, more capable of 
directing the affairs of the nation, or more likely to assert the 
dignity and authority of the government than Polk. 

He was born in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, Janu- 
ary 2,1795. Mecklenburg had its period of turbulence in the 
earliest days of settlement. In it lay parts of the rich Selwyn 
grants, land on which the incoming Scotch-Irish settled without 
permission from the speculating owners. After many years 
Selwyn desired to make legal the titles of the occupants. He 
fixed a price, reasonable enough as the times went, at which 
he would settle with the possessors and appointed a day for run- 
ning the bounds. Then the blood, which had many atime boiled 
at the oppression of the Irish landlords, began to be heated. The 
settlers gave notice that they would let no surveyor run the 





*The Diary of James Knox Polk during his Presidency, 1845 to 1849. Edited 
and annotated by Milo Milton Quaife, with an introduction by Andrew C. 
McLaughlin. Chicago; A.C. McClurg & Co., 4 vols., 1910; Price $20.00. 
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bounds of the land which they had redeemed from the wilderness. 
The threat was not respected, and when the surveyors appeared 
Thomas Polk and a band of his Scotch-Irish neighbors appeared 
with long switches in their hands and effectively interrupted the 
proceedings. One of the surveying party, we learn, “got one 
damnable wipe across the nose and mouth,” and another was 
“stripped from the nape of his neck to the waistband of his 
breeches, like a draft-board’’. The affair brought a proclama- 
tion from the governor which outwardly quieted the community, 
but Thomas Polk and his special friends remained protestants 
against authority as long as they lived. They were hot for the 
revolution and instigated the radical resolutions which Mecklen- 
burg people insistently regard as a declaration of independence 
from Great Britain. 

Thomas Polk’s brother, Ezekial, had a son, Samuel, who was 
the father of the future president. In 1806 he moved to Western 
Tennessee, took upa tract of good land, and became a man of sub- 
stance in the community. The neighborhood had at that time 
passed the excruciating hardships incident to its first settlement. 
Life was hopeful, exhuberant, and safe. Conventionalities were 
not yet established, manners were hearty, natural, and strong. A 
leader must be a man of courage and fairness, whether he had 
culture or not. And yet he could not be an ignorant man. James 
Robertson and Andrew Jackson, neither of whom was educated, 
might be acceptable as officials in the earlier days, but society 
was passing that condition when Polk grew up. The boys were 
being sent to school, and ignorance was looked at askance. The 
second generation of a new settlement has a life of its own: 
young Polk, who entered the community at eleven years of age, 
got all it had to offer, and proved himself a worthy representative 
and leader of its life. 

In 1815, at the age of twenty, he entered the University of 
North Carolina and three years later wasa graduate. He was 
older than most men in his class, but gave himself with serious- 
ness to the college work and led the class through the course. The 
curriculum was not very advanced at that time; but one of the 
blessings of the old time college course was that it gave a student 
all he could do, and if he did it well he got a quantity of mental 
training which was worth much educationally. Polk took these 
advantages quite as creditably as many another young man who 
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leads his class in that or another institution of learning today; 
he got more from the university and he came out of it a devoted 
alumnus. Long afterwards, when president of the United States, 
he visited it on the commencement occasion. He was accom- 
panied by John Y. Mason, a member of his cabinet and a fellow 
alumnus. Polk’s diary witnesses the honor the state did him 
from Weldon to Raleigh, and thence to Chapel Hill, where he 
shook hands with thousands of his fellow-citizens. 

He read law under Felix Grundy, as ardent a democrat as ever 
graced our frontier life. From him Polk imbibed some of the cur- 
rent western individualism. Much of it hehadbynature. Hatred 
of inequality was also strong in Grundy, and he was one of the 
shrewdest politicians in the state. Polk had something of each 
quality, but it was with a difference. He was less original than 
his mentor and was, therefore, less theoretically democratic. He 
was in the same manner less dominating and less bold, but 
more methodical and persistent. As in college he was the ma- 
ture student who did everything well, obeying the rules, complet- 
ing his work, and winning the respect of responsible students and 
teachers, so in his law practice and in politics he did things well 
and won confidence. He was a good speaker, a good adminis- 
trator, a faithful committeeman, a good governor, and a consci- 
entious citizen; but he did none of these things with an air of 
genius. We have had presidents who conceived policies more 
wisely, who better understood the needs of the nation, and who 
ruled their associates more completely; but there have been none 
who gave more care to the policies which were once accepted, or 
more persistent effort to the performance of those ordinary duties 
which the office imposed. He did not furnish the impulse of gov- 
ernment, but he interpreted the situation as well as most men in 
high office, and he worked patiently with and for his fellow- 
administrators. 

The manner of his election was a handicap. Early in the cam- 
paign he was spoken of for vice president with Van Buren for the 
first place on the ticket. The Texas letter of the New Yorker 
served as the pretext for an attack by enemies, and Van Buren’s 
own friends, Jackson among them, brought out Polk in his place. 
One result was that he acquired the suppressed opposition of Van 
Buren’s warm friends and did not secure the hearty support of 
Calhoun, the chief opponent of the New Yorker. When this ar- 
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dent southerner was seeking to organize sectionalism in the 
South, Polk, a moderate southerner, stood in his way; and that 
developed an embarrassment which lasted through Polk’s presi- 
dency. Moreover, other men in the party thought they had bet- 
ter title than he to high position in it, especially Benton, Cass, 
and Buchanan. All three were former Jackson lieutenants when 
Polk was but a hard working member of the house ofrepresenta- 
tives, and they were not willing to recognize his headship in the 
party. Nor was he able out of personal ability to overrule their 
positions. His administration brought him a vast deal of trou- 
ble, and most of it was connected in one way or another with 
the caprices or interests of these men. 

Those who think our presidents should have but one term will 
be interested in Polk’s experience in connection with that idea. 
When nominated he announced that he would not be acandidate 
for a second term. It served a good purpose in the election, no 
doubt; for it reconciled other aspiring candidates to his success. 
But he was no sooner in office than faction appeared. In the in- 
timacy of his diary he confessed that his cabinet and the senate 
were continually president-making, when the interest of the party 
demanded unity of action. He frequently complained of the 
practice; and as the election of 1848 approached the difficulty 
was so great that he was several times importuned by his special 
friends to allow his name to be brought forward. But consist- 
ency was one of his standard virtues. He declared to all, pri- 
vately and finally in public, that he would not be a candidate a 
second time. His diary, however, records the fact in a tone of 
sadness, as though he regretted his rashness. If in spite of his 
words, the convention had forced the nomination on him, he 
would, probably, have accepted it with pleasure. 

Jackson’s experience in this connection has weight. Healsoen- 
tered office pledged against a second term. He went so far as to 
suggest a constitutional amendment forbidding the re-election of 
a president. But when his first term was nearing a close the 
strongest pressure was brought to bear to induce him to stand a 
second time. Van Buren could not at that time have had the 
nomination, as he himself admits,—it was, in fact, as much as he 
could do to get the second place. It was also probable that if 
Jackson did not run, Calhoun would be the nominee of the party, 
which must have been as gratifying to the nullifiers of South Car- 
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olina as disappointing to the friends of the New Yorker. All 
things considered, it seemed essential that Jackson should again 
lead the party; and he subordinated his feelings, which were gen- 
uinely for retirement, and assumed the opprobrium of violating 
his promise. The country believed his assertion that it was 
necessary for him to run again, and he suffered no inconvenience 
from the charge of inconsistency which his opponents brought 
against him. 

Two important questions faced Polk when he became president, 
Oregon and Mexico. They were not of his making, but he could 
not avoid them. His party had its views on each, and, as its 
candidate, he must try to carry them out. It happened that 
each was related to the slavery controversy, then about to 
enter a new stage of vigorous life. It was his fate to get the 
disdain of those extremists on each side of the controversy, a 
fate which could hardly have been escaped by any man who 
hoped that the nation might be preserved in the spirit of 
harmony through compromise, as it was, indeed, founded. 

The Oregon question went back to the early years of the cen- 
tury. England and America could not settle their conflicting 
claims to the Columbia Valley and in 1827 agreed to joint occu- 
pation with one year’s notice for the termination thereof, to be 
given by either party when it desired. Our claim to the valley 
by the exploration of Lewis and Clarke was rather definite, but 
the assertion of right to the coast as far as Alaska through Span- 
ish source was not so clear. In 1843 we offered to accept the 
forty-ninth degree, and in 1844 Calhoun, secretary of state, was 
willing to accept the Columbia Valley; but both offers were re- 
jected. Atthat time immigration was turning toward Oregon 
and the Northwest was alive to the question. Two bills to ex- 
ercise our exclusive authority were rejected in congress by the 
more cautious men, who gained time by urging that the question 
be left to the course of diplomacy. The country was awaking so 
rapidly to the matter that the democrats made it a chief plank 
in their platform. Polk accepted the platform, which demanded 
“the whole of the territory of Oregon.’”” What the whole was 
no one could definitely tell. The demand for the coast to Alaska 
was an outgrowth of the recent excitement in the Northwest; it 
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the campaign made much of it. It is something of a quibble to 
say Polk was not bound by it, but the actions of politicians are 
frequently subject to such quibbles. 

Having become president, Polk felt bound to offer as muchas his 
predecessor in office; but when the British minister in Washington 
refused this with disdain, he felt that his duty was performed, 
and he determined to make no further advance. His first annual 
message was full of defiance to England. He recommended that 
congress give the necessary year’s notice to terminate the joint 
occupancy of the territory and take steps to establish our own 
authority in it thereafter. Bills to this effect were introduced but 
encountered opposition from the whigs, who desired to embar- 
rass the administration, and from some of those democrats who 
were not willing to follow closely in Polk’s lead. Thelatter were 
southerners, or northern men who had their eyes on southern 
votes. This gave rise to the charge that the South was opposed 
to the acquisition of a district which would be free territory, and 
that it wanted to defer action here to leave open the way for a 
war with Mexico through which lands would be acquired in 
which slavery might be expected to have a home. 

The president urged his friends to act proniptly for the sake of 
the effect on England. He believed she would yield if she saw we 
were in earnest. It seems from his diary that he never seriously 
expected to have to use the force he threatened to employ. But 
his personality was not strong enough to force the party at 
once. Dissensions continued for five months, and when in May, 
1846, notice was at length authorized to be given, the act was 
not couched in the vigorous language which was best calculated 
to impress the British government. But it was, in fact, Polk’s 
persistency which won. He aroused enough sentiment among 
the people to make congress willing to comply. Buchanan’s 
change of view on the matter is illustrative. He was always op- 
posed to a vigorous policy until, with the coming of spring, he 
learned that Cass was gaining popularity through his support of 
the president’s Oregon policy. He veered at once, and his influ- 
ence had much to do with carrying the hill through congress. 

The manner in which he at last brought the incident to a close 
shows much of his character. As he expected, England proved 
willing to treat as soon as congress went on record in his sup- 
port. Intimations came to him that he might well re-submit the 
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proposition of the preceding summer. As that was rejected with 
disdain, he properly felt that England should take the initiative 
in resuming negotiations. Timid souls desiring to get the matter 
off the boards at the earliest opportunity, among them the secre- 
tary of state, urged repeatedly that he hold out the olive branch. 
Polk steadily refused to comply. The firmness he showed was 
akin to obstinacy, but there was method in the obstinacy. He 
stood for the national reputation in diplomacy; and it was cer- 
tain England would have more respect for us if we kept faith with 
our self-respect. Yet it was but a little thing that England 
wanted for an initiative, and might we not be generous? Polk 
would have asked in reply, might not England be generous also? 

If we withold criticism on this point, we cannot do the same in 
regard to the disposition of the matter when England finally ask- 
ed us toresume negotiations on the basis she had rejected. It 
would have been but generous to have recognized the handsome 
quality in the British submission ; and this Polk would doubtless 
have done—he was ever a gentleman—but the political effects 
were to be considered. He submitted the offer in the preceding 
summer because he could justify it as a necessaryformality. But 
now it was not necessary, and how should he escape the wrath 
of the Northwest if he accepted the forty-ninth degree instead of 
“fifty-four forty?” He found a way out worthy of his narrow 
sense of consistency. He agreed, long before the British yielded, 
that if the offer was made he would submit it to the senate for 
their advice, and if they approved he would make a treaty on 
that basis which they might later reject or accept as they chose. 
He thus threw off his shoulders the responsibility of going plain- 
ly contrary to the demands of the Northwest; and he turned over 
his constitutional initiative in treaty-making to a body which he 
was sure would accept the proposition. It was nothing but a 
trick to seem to avoid repudiating the party’s platform. The 
disappointed Oregon men never forgave him for what they 
termed his duplicity. 

It was further like Polk that his issue from the situation was 
practical. Our claim to the coast as far as Alaska wasshadowy; 
in view of all circumstances it was one we ought not to fight for, 
and it was wise to settle as we did. Polk’s practical judgment 
was good in this matter, asin most others. An ordinary mind 


would naturally apprehend ordinary things. 
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In regard to Mexico Polk showed more imagination. He was 
a passionate expansionist, and in comparison with this quality 
his interest in slavery was but incidental. I know this is not the 
view taken by the anti-slavery men of his day. But those men 
were too earnest to be fair-minded; Polk’s is not the only repu- 
tation which has suffered at their hands. Unless he deceived his 
diary, he thought very little of the advantages of slavery when 
he went to war with Mexico. He was fascinated with the idea 
of completing our Pacific coast-line. He wanted the great har- 
bor of San Francisco, and he believed that it was within his 
grasp. He was willing to purchase California, but Mexico was 
perverse enough not to sell. When he realized that, and when he 
got Oregon out of the way, he brought on the war with Mexico 
in short order. 

But behind Polk was his party, pushing for a war as earnestly 
ashe. Probably he could not have delayed the struggle long, 
had he tried; and if he must choose between a democratic and a 
whig policy, he is not to be blamed for choosing theformer. But 
such considerations aside, he was eager for the opportunity for 
aggrandizement which war would give, and he embraced readily 
the theory that we owned Texas to the Rio Grande, that we 
must occupy it, and that when Mevico entered it she invaded our 
territory. Delay and tact would probably have given us the Rio 
Grande without fighting at all; at any rate, it wasnot necessary 
to fight until our antagonist really forced it. And Polk as a 
practical man must have known this. His haste to do what 
must bring bloodshed could have been due to nothing else than 
his desire for New Mexico and California. All of which his ene- 
mies frankly said of him, but they erroneously attributed his im- 
pulse chiefly to slavery extension. He was a nationalexpansion- 
ist, and the ethics of his actions were as good as that of most ex- 
pansionists, ancient and modern. 
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o many observers Polk seemed a martinet. He was a stickler 


president ought to attend, to which he did not go. His weekly 
evening receptions were rarely omitted. His diary faithfully 
mentions them, but it almost never tells us what he said or did 
at one of them. Ifit says anything of the kind it is merely some- 
thing that refers to a word with a politician, never a glimpse 
of the human side of the diarist. Indeed we wonder if he hada 
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very sharp sense of proportion when we read of the following in- 
cident. In October, 1845, when the air was thick with rumors of 
war with England, an agent of the Barings, London bankers, 
called on him. Explaining his connection with the firm, the agent 
said the Barings were interested to know whether there would be 
peace or war, that he had “constantly assured them that there 
was no danger of war, but that he had heard in New York, as 
coming directly from Washington, that I had determined to claim 
the whole of Oregon territory,” and the agent would be grateful 
if Polk would intimate to him whether or not the policy would 
be so warlike. ‘He said’’, continues the diary, “his mercantile 
friends had often consulted him of late to know whether it would 
be safe to enter into commercial arrangements which it would be 
unsafe to enter intoif there was a probability of war between the 
United States andGreat Britain’. Polk properly declined giving 
the information requested; but he thought his visitor was seeking 
information for diplomatic purposes and seems utterly ignorant 
of the speculative possibilities of the incident. Neither does he 
show the least sense of the audacity of the request. We are far 
more suspicious in such things today than then, and the fact that 
the agent, a respectable man from Boston, could so approach the 
president of the United States shows that public opinion was not 
aroused. But a keener witted man would have known the advan- 
tages which this daring interest sought to derive from presiden- 
tial credulity and good nature. 

We ought not to demand genius in all the leaders of a demo- 
cracy. Sometimes a great man organizes the people, charms 
them, and makes them do his will. Sometimes they will not be 
led, but thrust into office a man whose understanding and sym- 
pathy run not ahead of them. Such was the case with Polk. He 
illustrates the the political phrase, ‘‘the man of the people.’”’ His 
greatest service is that under him we rounded out our Pacific 
Coast Line. He did it with unimpeachable honesty so far as 
Oregon was concerned and with moderation. As to California he 
got that as fairly as we later got the Philippines and as fairly as 
most modern nations have extended their boundaries on many 
occasions. It is now difficult to see how we ever should have had 
it on terms more unobjectionable. 




















Some Writers and Books of Contemporary 
France. 


By Jutia Gacey-McApoo.* 


When one tries to take account of the contemporary intellectual 
movementin this modern-day France, one is at once impressed by 
the multiplicity of ideas and sentiments which go to make it up. 
The French were somewhat surprised recently when one of our 
American thinkers at the Sorbonne offered as title of acourse of lec- 
tures, ‘The American National Character.” It was difficult for them 
to conceive of a national character, sufficiently formed to be distin- 
guishable, coming forth from that terrible and awe-inspiring 
amalgamation of races that makes up the American nation. But 
strange as it may seem, this national character has already cry- 
stallized in America, and it is doubtful if the French themselves 
offer in the same respect a psychological nature as uniform. The 
reason for this is that Americans have voluntarily stripped them- 
selves from their past, whatever it may have been, and that, by 
a common consent, they have cast their lot in the present, and all 
eyes strain toward the future—that mysterious but near-at-hand 
future that is to bring the solution of man’s well-being on earth. 

In France, on the contrary, one is haunted by a past extremely 
varied and tumultuous. The Latin revery predisposes this race 
to dwell upon and cherish forms and disciplines of life that it has 
outgrown for all practical purposes, but that nevertheless form a 
sort of hereditary riches (America would be likely to say “bar- 
nacles’”’) that give variety and color to its social and philosoph- 
ical contributions. 

The effect, intellectually, is extremely striking. There is a pass- 
ionate interest in the seething contradictions of a country whose 
past is old and complex. Side by side with the modern French- 
man, republican of today, stands the Frenchman of the aristocra- 








*Madame Gagey-McAdoo, who has written this interesting account of three 
contemporary French writers for the South Atlantic Quarterly, is a native of 
Georgiaand a sister of Mr. William G. McAdooof the Hudson Tunnels Company. 
Her marriage with a French physician has led to a long residence abroad in 
which she has become intimately acquainted with the intellectual life of Paris. 
She is a member of the Society of French Literary Critics.—THE Epirors. 
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tic eighteenth century, traditionalist and monarchist. Next to 
him, on the other side, one finds the imperialist, somewhat more 
transitional, but removed from the currents of the present, also. 
It would not be inept to apply to these types of Old France,—and 
there are infinite shades and diversities among them,—the name 
of “contemporary ancestors” ,—in an exalted sense of course, for 
their intellectual value is of the purest strain. And then there 
exists, in a more advance degree than in America, the man of to- 
morrow, the revolutionist, ardent and idealistic, lured by the 
chimera of areign of fraternal justice. All that a primitive Chris- 
tian piety passed over in its hopes to another world, these pro- 
tagonists of human solidarity dream of in a near-at-hand justice 
on the earth. To hasten this end, they are willing, if need be, to 
destroy society as itexists. But all of French socialism is not 
“red”. There is a variety of sentiment in the different groups, 
and much of the finest and most philosophical French thought, 
and the most humanly generous, emanates from those socialists 
who, accepting to-day, labor to disengage a more liberated to- 
morrow. 

It is to the class of traditionalists, of reactionaries, if you will, 
that M. Emile Faguet, the greatest of living French critics, be- 


‘ 


longs. He is in the noblest signification, a 


cestor.”” His spiritual quality is a fine flower of those influences 


‘contemporary an- 


that made the mighty growth of a France monarchial and cath- 
olic. The Third Republic, now confirmed in strength by forty 
years duration, is distasteful in his eyes. He sees in the democra- 
tisation of his country the loss of its purest and most distinguish- 
ing traits. The idea of democracy is itself open to objection in 
his eyes. He has no faith in it as a governmental principle bring- 
ing forth, or even cultivating, social perfection in a race. The 
most succinct expression of M. Faguet’s view of democracy is to 
be found in a recent small volume called ‘“‘Le Culte de ? Incompé- 
tence,” published by Bernard Grasset. This publisher announces 
that the book of Professor Faguet inaugurates a series of critical 
studies upon modern times, in what concerns French civilization 
of today. In all its manifestations, literary, scientific, artistic or 
social, different writers will set themselves the task of discover- 
ing the characteristic physiognomy of our epoch. The idea is 
most interesting, to apply to the present the same historical 
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curiosity that has hitherto busied itself with the past. For the 
foreigner desirous of seizing the salient traits of this Latin 
society, the series will be of incomparable value. 

In this initial volume, “‘The Creed of Incompetence,”’ to give its 
title in English, M. Faguet offers an analysis, that comes near 
being an arraignment, of this social principle of our times, demo- 
cracy. Notwithstanding its ideal, altogether praiseworthy, to 
stand for virtue, in its actual workings democratic social or gov- 
ernmental “control” cultivates incompetence. Democracy is 
afraid of ‘‘competencies,” for democracy is the rule of the people, 
and the people fear those representatives who, by their superior 
talents, see beyond the popular passions and refuse to voice them. 
The people accordingly elect only those whom they consider in- 
capable of outstripping them. Hence governmental incompe- 
tence, fluctuating laws, social instability. Like the legislator, 
the magistrate is condemned to incompetence, The magistra- 
ture is an administration, like the army—named, paid, advanced, 
and revoked by the government. Dependent on this government, 
which, in the last analysis, is the people directing in the sense of 
its prejudices the march of governmental functions, the judiciary 
power is not independent. Its moral competence is sadly dimin- 
ished, for the fear of reversal influences the justice it deals out. 
Following the color of the political opinions of the different sec- 
tions, we have a blue justice, a white justice—and so on. The 
democratic ideal does not admit the magistrature to be a body 
which should be left to make its own decisions, fearing a “‘caste”’ 
of real competence—and independence. 

The ‘“‘refuge’’ of competence, in a democratic regime, is the pri- 
vate professions, or those remunerated by an association. But 
in France, at least, the jealous and omniscient eye of the people 
pursues this threat of an intellectual aristocracy, thus forming on 
the margin of its authority. The people demand a socialism 
which, by absorbing and administering all the forms of labor, 
will tend more and more to reduce the soaring of individual tal- 
ent, and equalise all mankind in one uniform block. But, as out 
of a state of enforced equality it is always despotism that springs, 
M. Faguet suspects that socialism, established and triumphant, 
will resolve itself into an oligarchy, and an oligarchy ‘“‘very mer- 
ciless, having under it only beings without defense, equal in indi- 
gence, and leveled in misery.” 
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It is evident that here is not the cry of the prophet or the ex- 
alted, but rather the cold, stern voice of the onlooker, and of an 
onlooker whose professional eye renders account of the weakness 
of the combatants rather than exults in the ardor of the attack. 
As a matter of fact, the lodging of the Master looks out, from its 
top-floor windows, upon the ancient Roman arena, hiding away 
in this corner of old Paris. Is there not something symbolical 
here, and is not the spirit of this masterly book that of the scholar 
who descends infrequently into the arena, and whojudgescontem- 
porary life from afar? It is perhaps the best way to judge, after 
all. Conviction is borne in upon every fair mind when the critic 
shows as products of democracy impoliteness, lack of respect of 
children for their parents, the social effacement of the old, and 
other similiar conditions. 

But there is something none the less startling in the thought 
that to one of the foremost and most profound Latin minds, this 
much-vaunted democracy, ideal of the modern world, leads toa 
moral decadence,—decadence threatening the life of the principle 
itself. The remedy, in M. Faguet’s opinion, is the consent on the 
part of democracy to abandon the dream of absolute equality, 
and the giving of a place to competence. Competence is a social 
necessity. It is the balancing of the “‘confused”’ by the “precise.” 
It engenders and cultivates an aristocratic element. But it isthe 
co-existence of the aristocratic with the democratic that alone 
guarantees a society, gives it social health. The writer intends 
of course that these two elements shall show a friendly inter- 
change. The plebs must be aristocratic in sentiment, and the 
aristoracy “‘demophile.’””’ And M. Faguet justly calls this har- 
mony social “synergy,” a word familiar to Americans, for it was 
created there by our great social thinker, Lester Ward. Mr. 
Ward would call M. Faguet a “‘sociocrat,” to quote again the 
American philosopher’s language. But I suspect the French 
thinker to be more restrained in his sociocracy. He quotes the 
saying of Proudhon, “I dream of a republic so liberal that in it 
I would be guillotined as a reactionary.” Our author may at 
times be accused of dreaming a republic so reactionary that he 
would be guillotined there as a liberal. We would be far from 
wishing any such eventuality, however, for of all the finest, most 
human, most witty, most truly Gallic genuises, that of Emile 
Faguet stands foremost. And scores of American students at 
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the Sorbonne who have come under his influence and received his 
kindly encouragement can attest to this homage. Since the pain- 
ful accident which has confined him to his home, depriving the 
public of his lectures, the old university of Richelieu has assumed 
a more melancholy air. The hearts of all American lovers of let- 
ters desire for him a speedy recovery. 

It is interesting to consider, in contrast to the thought we 
have discussed, that of another eminent professor, M. Georges 
Renard, of the Collége de France. M. Renard is the man of to- 
morrow, of the unknown social horizons. His place is among 
the foremost of those who represent a philosophical and care- 
fully-ripened theory of socialism. His career is picturesque and 
interesting. Banished from France for having had part in 
the Commune, that revolutionary movement of the Parisians 
in 1871 in the anticipated effort of the people toward demo- 
cracy, his exile came to an end by a circumstance altogether 
delicious. From the shores of Lake Leman, he competed anony- 
mously fora prize for poetry offered by the French Academy. 
The prize was accorded to him; and, when the name was made 
public, there was nothing for a government with the slightest 
sentiment of wit and “apropos” to do, but to welcome back to 
his country one who had thus honored her in the field of letters. 

M. Renard has been associated for years with higher liberal 
instruction in France. Interested above all in the advancement 
of democracy, he has given his best thought to an exposition of 
the “history of labor’’, and a college chair was created for him to 
this end, first at the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, and after- 
wards, and actually, at the Collége de France. His literary list 
islong. Volumes of critical study; methods and doctrines of 
socialism; a history, brilliant and literary, of that capital demo- 
cratic movement, the Republic of 1848; works on the trades 
unions and a series under preparation on the History of Labor,— 
such is a part of his literary bagage. At the present {moment, a 
book included in the library of social psychology is to be most 
warmly recommended to American readers. “Social Discussions 
of Yesterday and To-morrow”,—such is the title. M. Renard 
says of this collection: “It is a contribution to the history of 
French thought in the last fifteen years. Political, religious, phil- 
osophical, social questions which, during this time, have stirred 
and impassioned the public mind, will one by one be brought 
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forth and discussed. . . Most of the problems which in this lapse 
of time have been put before unquiet France are far from being set- 
tled; they will for long be very real problems, and remain more 
than ever questions of today.”’ From this starting point, M. 
Renard analyzes the curious infiltration of the catholic spirit in 
this present republican France, so different from the tendencies of 
the country which gave birth to the Revolution. The “Discus- 
sions”’ is infact a series of assaults, of the most brilliant character, 
against this clericalism of thought, essentially unsocial and un- 
socialistic. The famous controversy of M. Renard with Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére, on the question “whether a catholic can bea 
socialist,” is included in the book. In this famous tourney be- 
tween twolances so adroit, the victory remained with M. Renard. 
Despite all his dialectic and all his generosity of soul for human 
suffering, Brunetiére, as a catholic, could not subscribe to the cen- 
tral doctrine of socialism—“‘the suppression of property,” a doctrine 
condemned by the Popes more than once, with the not less tren- 
chant declaration that “property is sacred.” 

The course of the volume reveals many sane and charming defi- 
nitions of the “‘soul’’, so to speak, of socialism. The author de- 
fends the socialistic doctrine from the charge of reducing mankind 
to a senseless uniformity, claims that it is not hostile to a selec- 
tion (founded on justice) nor to an intellectual aristocracy. ‘To- 
ward liberty by social organization” is the device of that sound 
socialism which M. Renard represents, and which he so aptly 
names integral; for while plunging into the future by the ideal 
that it pursues, it rests solidly attached to the present by its pro- 
found study of reality. 

There has recently been published (by the house of Plon and 
Nourrit) a work which is perhaps the most revolutionary that 
contemporary French letters has yet produced. It not only deals 
with the burning questions of class conflict, but it deals with 
them in the spirit ofa truthfulness to experience that cuts like a lash, 
“La Vague Rouge’’ (The Red Wave) of M. J. H. Rosny, the elder, 
is avowedly the ‘romance of revolutionary morals and manners, 
as presented in the French syndicates and in the doctrine of anti- 
’ Zola himself has not achieved the painting of a 
fresco more multi-colored and living. The proletariat of twentieth- 
century France takes breath and form before our eyes. The 
struggle of the “exploited” against the “exploiters,” the multi- 


militarism.’ 
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tude of workers, dimly conscious of their strength and attempt- 
ing to organize collectively in an effort toward individual eman- 
cipation, the sorrow, the sordidness, the prejudices, and also the 
sense of comradeship and the moral beauty that ride high upon 
the onward crest of the red wave of united labor,—all this M. 
Rosny brings palpitating intensely before our vision. The author 
has taken a series of types of Parisian working men and women, 
and sketched with a consummate art their portraits. He has 
givep us the more exalted figure of the socialistic prophet, leader 
of the mob, achieving, as he thinks, the liberation of the laborer 
in the unchaining of trades union strife. The anti-military move- 
ment, so little known to Americans in general, because unat- 
tached to any actual social phenomena in the Union, is shown in 
its reaction upon the present social order in France. 

M. Rosny is not only aromancer of high merit,—and before 
concluding I would like to recommend an earlier book, “Marthe 
Baraquin,”’ little chef-d’oeuvre of the condition of the unpro- 
tected working girl in the Parisian faubourg,—but M. Rosny is al- 
so a philosopher, and has published a volume on “Pluralism’’ 
that Americans may well read, being already familiar with the 
masterly essays of William James on a “‘Pluralistic Universe.” 
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Joun Brown., 1800—1859: A Biography Fifty Years After. By Oswald 
Garrison Villard. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1910,—xiv., 738 pp. 





Mr. Villard’s study of John Brown is beyond cavil the leading 
American historical biography published during the past year. 
Indeed, it will doubtless have a permanent high rank in the field 
of biographical writingin this country. For this judgment there 
are a number of reasons. 

First of all, the activities of John Brown are traced with un- 
usual faithfulness. The author describes not only his plans and 
dramatic deeds, but also those minor details of every-day life 
commonly found only in diaries. To tell where the man ate or 
slept, his manner of travel, the people he met, and what he said 
or wrote during each day of his life—this task as well as the por- 
trayal of ideals and his notorious activities seems to have been 
the aim of the biographer. Such a method is, of course, often 
tedious. But in the end it gives two results. One is an insight 
into the personality of the man which makes eulogy or interpre- 
tation superfluous. The otheris an enhanced sense of the drama- 
tic element in the last scenes of his life, the preparation of the 
Provisional Army, the march to Harper’s Ferry, the conflict, the 
trial, and the death, all teeming with prophecy of impending 
events in national history. 

This method of presenting a life in minute detail requires the 
use of sources, large in number and variety. Thus for one chap- 
ter the narratives of sixty-one contemporaries are used, to say 
nothing of newspapers, unpublished letters, official reports, his- 
tories, biographies, and monographs. The bibliography covers 
twenty-one pages, while the notes to the text number over 1,400. 
To make an organized whole and to keep, in the main, an impar- 
tial attitude of mind are a task of the first magnitude. Such have 
been achieved by Mr. Villard, and they form a second character- 
istic of his biography. 

The book, moreover, is not merely the life of a man; it is also a 
contribution to the history of his times. The events in Kansas 
preceding and following the visit of Brown are given a new and 
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fresh treatment. The whole story of the Pottawatomie massa- 
cre, and the affair at Black Jack, as well as other incidents, are 
described with a fullness hitherto unknown. New insight is also 
given into the methods, ideas, and character of some of the lead- 
ing abolitionists of the North. All these things, however, also 
aid in giving an impression of the indomitable will, the compell- 
ing, persuading influence, and the shrewdness of John Brown. 
While these elements give strength to the bock, its weakness 
lies in those two verdicts which, after all, time alone will make. 
These are the explanation of Brown’s notorious activities as seen 
in his character, and his place in American history. The impres- 
sion one gets regarding the first of these is that, while insanity 
ran in his family, Brown was not legally insane, but a monoma- 
niac on slavery. And the basis of this unbalanced interest was 
religion—a religion based on faith in the fighting Jehovah of the 
Old Testament, a Deity who would bring to pass the salvation of 
a people in the nineteenth century, as in the centuries of the dim 
past, by blood and suffering, regardless of the modern human con- 
ception of crime. Yet this interpretation must remain unsatis- 
factory so long as it is not compared with the standards of his 
time and the stage of social feeling and suggestion in which the 
Americans of his day were living. Even more questionable is the 
verdict as to Brown’s place in history. Certainly his death fan- 
ned the smoldering embers which burst into flame in 1861; it did 
not kindle them. Undoubtedly he revealed the latent potentiali- 
ties of conflict to both the North and the South. But in the light 
of the ever-increasing respect for law and the promise of a day 
when adjutication will succeed methods of violence, to say noth- 
ing of the constant revelations made by the economic investiga- 
tion of slavery, the following paragraph is hardly justifiable: 
“And so, wherever there is battling against injustice and op- 
pression, the Charlestown gallows that became a cross will help 
men to live and die. The story of John Brown will ever confront 
the spirit of despotism, when men are struggling to throw off the 
shackles of socialor political or physical slavery. His own coun- 
try, while admitting his mistakes without undue palliation or ex- 
cuse, will forever acknowledge the divine that was in him by the 
side of what was human and faulty, and blind and wrong. It 
will cherish the memory of the prisoner of Charlestown in 1859 
as at once asacred, asolemn and an inspiring American heritage.” 
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Yet, as an example of tireless research, of sympathetic and, with 
the exception of the last dictum, an impartial outline, Mr Villard’s 
study will doubtless have an abiding place among American his- 
torical biogrophies. The future must settled Brown's final place 
in American history. Writ K. Boyp. 


AMONG FRIENDS. By Samuel McChord Crothers. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910,—278 pp. 

This reviewer gratefully acknowledges his debt of gratitude to 
the Reverend Samuel McChord Crothers for the privilege of be- 
coming one among what must be his host of friends. Even if his 
reputation for learning of the most wholesome kind; wide read- 
ing and love of all good books, ancient and modern; a keen in- 
sight into practical affairs; deep interest in man and his welfare; 
humor that comes from a wide knowledge of his kind, with ad- 
miration for their goodness and kindly sympathy for their short 
comings—if this reputation were dependent solely upon this one 
book of nine essays and sketches, it would be secure. And how 
delightfully matched are style and subject-matter! Few writers 
can surpass the gifted preacher when he comes to use his pen. 
And what a lovable personality he reveals himself to be! His 
readers, as all men, are his friends. He wishes them to be such, 
and they cannot but accept his invitation so generously and un- 
reservedly given. Of all bad tempers he seems utterly free, and, 
therefore, can quote without fear Wesley’s rebuke to the Scots- 
men in defiance of their saying, “‘He is a good man though he has 
bad tempers”: “Nay, if he has bad tempers he is no more a good 
man than the Devil is a good angel.”’ 

The essays treat a variety of subjects, and always in the au- 
thor’s intimate and kindly manner. His satire is never without 
the saving quality of humor, and satire never has the final word 
to say on a subject; he always has a kind word to end with, for 
he sees the good even where he chastises the evil. Humor of the 
finest kind, coupled with wordly wisdom of ripe maturity, 
abounds in the character sketch entitled ‘The Colonel in the 
Theological Seminary”. The appearance of modern authors in 
“The Convention of Books,” which treats of the efforts of books 
to conserve their readers and is full of jolly good fun, adds to the 
interest. There is in this essay also a good natured thrust at 
Dr. Eliot’s five-foot library. To the hilarious “Tam O’Shanter,” 
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who condones with Wordsworth’s “Excursion” for not being in- 
cluded, the latter replies, ‘When it’s so crowded, you have the 
advantage over me in being rather slight.” 

“Where’s Shakespeare’s works?” inquired Marlowe’s “Dr. 
Faustus.”’ 

“You may search me,” said Bacon’s “Essays”’. 

Perhaps the last essay, “The Merry Devil of Education,” is the 
most timely. It is full of good-humored satire of much in mod- 
ern education. The cure for the evils and the bulwark against 
which even the Devil is powerless, is the born teacher. 

“Oh,” said the Merry Devil, holding up his hands, “I never 
claimed to be a match for a born teacher.” 





W. H. WaNNAMAKER. 


THE Lire or Danret Corr Grtman. By Fabian Franklin. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1910,—446 pp. 

When the historian of the future comes to take account of the 
personal forces which have contributed to the character of Amer- 
ican national life in the past fifty years, he will wish to consult 
the biographies of a class of men differing much in their activities 
from those whom we are wont to call the heroes of previous 
times. Not to war, but to the market-place; not to politics or 
literature, but to thelaboratories and class-rooms or to the heads 
of social and educational institutions, must we look for the ex- 
ceptional men who became the constructive leaders of that per- 
iod. Among the latter class none was a pioneer in a truer sense 
or saw his labors come to a more complete fruition than Daniel 
Coit Gilman. Perhaps it was natural, however, that at the 
present time and with the authors who co-operated in the pro- 
duction of this volume, a book should result which will be useful 
to the future historian in search of material rather than enlight- 
ening to the reader desiring a critical estimate of the life of its 
subject. 

The first chapter, relating to Gilman’s boyhood and youth, 
was written by his surviving brother, Mr. William C. Gilman, of 
Norwich, Connecticut; the second, dealing with his work at Yale 
College as librarian and professor, was written by Misses Emily 
H. and Margaret D. Whitney, daughters of the late Professor W. 
D. Whitney, who was a friend of Gilman during hiscareer at New 
Haven. Professor William Carey Jones, of the University of Cal- 
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ifornia, wrote the third chapter, which covers the period in which 
Gilman was at the head of that institution At the end of the 
book is an afterword of personal appreciation written by the 
second Mrs. Gilman, who died just before its publication. The 
remaining five chapters were written by Dr. Fabian Franklin, 
who, at Mrs. Gilman’s request, edited the entire work. In fact, 
even in the chapters which he prepared himself, the work of Dr. 
Franklin was largely editorial since, for the most part, he was 
content to tell his story with selections from Gilman’s corre- 
spondence and papers, though these selections are naturally in- 
terspersed with explanatory comment. 

The varied activities of the useful life which this volume records 
make much too long a story for even a brief restatement here. 
In Gilman’s youth, his father, asked whether his‘son had chosen 
a profession, replied: “I don’t know; he is always working, 
rather than professing.”” This was true of him till after he had 
passed his allotted three-score and ten, when he resigned the 
presidency of the Johns Hopkins University, in the building of 
which he made his greatest single contribution to American edu- 
cation, and undertook the inauguration of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion with much of the same enthusiasm that had made so many 
of his previous ventures into the untried a pleasure to him. His 
ambition in early manhood was to be useful, as he himself put it 
in several of the more intimate letters published in this volume. 
He hesitated about entering the Congregational ministry because 
he was afraid that he could not do a more effective kind of work 
than Beecher or Bushnell, and was content for the time being to 
do the task which came to hand. In his case this method of 
choosing a vocation was signally successful. He found no lack 
of opportunities; and in each of the successive positions he filled 
he was not only useful to the institution with which he was con- 
nected and tothe community in which he lived, but also succeeded 
in fitting himself better for the task which was to come later. 
And from the Sunday afternoon class which he helped to organ- 
ize in New Haven in his freshman year at Yale to his appoint- 
ment as one of the trustees of the Russell Sage Foundation in his 
seventy-sixth year, callafter calltoservicecametohim. Heissaid 
to have felt toward the end of his life that he had “not done his 
best.”” However that may have been, not only those that knew 
him personally but also all who are acquainted with his work 
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and character must agree, to use the language of the “Overland 
Monthly” when he left California in 1873, that when he departed 
this life, his country and the world experienced the “Loss of a 
Man.” Witt1am THomas LaPRADE. 


CHINA AND THE Far East. Clark University Lectures. Edited by 
George H. Blakeslee, Head of the Department of History, Clark Uni- 
versity. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., 1910,—xxii; 455 
Pp- 

“The problem of the Pacific is the greatest problem before the 
American people.” If this recent utterance of President Taft is a 
just estimate of the importance of questions arising out of our re- 
lations to the Orient, then the nature of this volume—a series of 
papers dealing with topics connected with China, Japan, and 
Korea—and the distinction of most of the writers whose papers 
constitute the book will certainly win for it a wide circle of read- 
ers among the most thoughtful Americans, and among English- 
men as well. Of forty-five papers read before a conference of spe- 
cialists called by the department of history at the recent celebra- 
tion of the decennial of Clark University, twenty-two of the more 
formal of those dealing with the three countries named above 
have been selected and published inthe present volume. They are 
so arranged as to constitute a progressive discussion of the most 
vital topics connected with the present situation in Eastern Asia. 

The editor contributes an introduction in which he shows that 
the present development of constitutional government in Asia 
parallels the evolution of the past one hundred years in Europe. 
In Asia the movement has been immensely accelerated by the influ- 
ence of more advanced Europe and America. Twenty-one years ago 
no Asiatic state possessed a constitution; today not one of these 
states except Afghanistan and Siam is without a constitution or 
the promise of one. There seems to be no possibility of question 
that the whole continent will come under constitutional rule; 
that European dependencies are destined to share in this evolu- 
tion. American administration of the Philippines hasled the way 
toward the newer ideal of colonial development, and we may take 
a modest pride in the fact that some of the most recent advances 
in India have been inspired by our Philippine policy. 

By far the greater number of the lectures deal with China, only 
three each are devoted to Korea and Japan, while sixteen discuss 
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various problems connected with the Middle Kingdom. Allof 
these papers are interesting. Most of them are unusually inform- 
ative. A number of them are in the nature of monographs by 
eminent authorities, and the impartiality and open-mindedness of 
the writers, combined with the scholarship shown in the treatment 
of the topics, render these papers, seemingly, the final word on 
those particular topics. China’s position in world politics; the 
history of her relations with the Occident; the need of a distinc- 
tive American policy toward her; the history of her economics and 
foreign trade; the history of American trade with her; a descrip- 
tion of her monetary condition; the present situation in Manchu- 
ria; the history of the opium problem; the Chinese army; good 
and evil omens for her future; the Chinese student in America; the 
new learning; Christian missions; Christian education; the 
Chinese in Hawaii,—these subjects are treated by such authorities 
as Professors Coolidge and Moore of Harvard, Professor Jenks of 
Cornell, Professor Williams of Yale, Mr. Millard, author of ‘The 
New Far East,” and others who have had very unusual oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of thorough knowledge of Chinese 
affairs. In few recent volumes will there be found so liberal and 
so expert a setting forth of the most vital problems making up 
the present Chinese question. Since there was no consultation or 
collaboration among the writers, there naturally appear some 
differences of opinion, but the approximate unanimity with which 
all the writers take a favorable view of the future possibilities of 
China is distinctly heartening to all friends of the great old Em- 
pire and to all friends of humanity. 

The three papers dealing with Japan have been well selected. 
They cover Japan’s relation to China, her relation to the United 
States, and the strength of her army and navy. It is interest- 
ing to have the two first of these topics treated by Japanese,— Dr. 
Asakawa of Yale University and Dr. Takamine, president of the 
Nippon Club of New York. While, however, it will be of interest 
and of great value to American readers to get the point of view 
of the Japanese asto their relation to Chinaand to our owncoun- 
try, the reader feels that the character of the volume calls for the 
presentation of both sides of this vital and unsettled problem. 
Could the view adverse to Japan, which these papers are intended 
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to combat, have been adequately stated, the quality of scholarly 
fairness which distinguishes the volume would have been still 
further enhanced. 

The modern awakening of Korea, Japanese administration of 
the country, and the present religious condition of the Koreans 
are discussed by thoroughly competent writers. Dr. Allen, who 
contributes the first paper, knows the people. He was for years 
a medical missionary and later the American minister to Korea. 
His strong sympathy with the natives is balanced by the decided- 
ly pro-Japanese attitude of Dr. Ladd of Yale University, whose 
paper on the Japanese administration is based upon intimate 
knowledge gained at first hand while he was a guest of the late 
Prince Ito, then Resident-General of Korea. He presents abun- 
dance of statistics to prove the constructive ability and the phil- 
anthropic purposes of the Japanese government. The reader does 
not feel that Dr. Ladd sought to understand the attitude of the 
missionaries toward Japanese occupation and adminstration of 
the country to which they were giving their lives, but his presen- 
tation of the Japanese side of the controversy is in large measure 
convincing. 

The proof-reading of the book was not perfectly done. Two 
or more mispelled words occur (Tsitsihar, p.141, and etiquette, 
p-222), and the words Far East are hyphenated in the title as print- 
ed on the cover, while everywhere else they are separate words. 
The years 1698 and 1699 appear for 1598 and 1599 in the his- 
tory of the East India Company, ( p. 153.) Some of the papers 
would be much more easily read if there were charts and maps 
accompanying them. 

The volume will doubtless find its way into the library of most 
of our colleges and universities and willhelp to mould public opin- 
ion in reference to our relations with China and Japan. Every 
such influence will reduce the likelihood of armed conflicts on the 
Pacific during the next quarter of a century. 

O. D. WANNAMAKER, 


WORKINGMEN’s INSURANCE IN Europe. By Lee K. Frankel and Miles 
M. Dawson, with the co-operation of Louis I. Dublin. New York: 
Charities Publication Committee, 1910,—xviii., 480 pp. 

This volume, issued under the auspices of the Russell Sage 

Foundation, is a valuable addition to the publications for which 
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this foundation is responsible. It presents the results of an in- 
vestigation into the operation and effects of insurance and com- 
pensation laws for the protection of working people in Great 
Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and Austria. 

The first of the four divisions of the book treats of insurance 
against industrial accidents. An introductory discussion of the 
theory of workingmen’s compensation is followed by a brief his- 
torical presentation of this subject and of accident insurance in 
the several countries. The second part describes the various 
types of associations which began the work of providing insur- 
ance against sickness and death, and the workings of the laws 
for such purposes which have followed. The third part presents 
a general discussion of insurance against invalidity and old age, 
and a history of the laws in each country. The fourth part deals 
in a similiar way with insurance against unemployment, and 
closes with a discussion of the tendency throughout Europe ‘“‘to- 
ward a complete and connected system under which working- 
men will be insured against all contingencies where support from 
wages is lost or interrupted by any cause other than voluntary 
cessation of labor.” 

The appearance of this book at a time when the forms of social 
insurance with which it deals are receiving unusual attention in 
this country is especially opportune. Its adequate presentation 
of European experience in these fields will be of immense value to 
American students and legislators, and of interest to the general 
reader. J. A. Morean. 


THE OLp Vircinta GENTLEMEN AND OTHER SKETCHES. By George W. 
Bagby. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910,—307 pp. 

To southern people and Virginians in particular this volume of 
essays and sketches, humorous, pathetic, and serious, will be 
most welcome. While no doubt many readers are familiar with 
Bagby’s so widely known sketch called ‘‘How Rubenstein Played,” 
probably few know either its author or aught else that he wrote. 
And yet surely this, as well as other work of his, well deserves to 
be saved from the fate of oblivion. 

The book is provided with an affectionate introduction by no 
less a personage than Thomas Nelson Page, who in it confesses 
his debt of gratitude as well as obligation to Bagby for having 
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caught from him the inspiration to see the beauty and charm of 
the old orderin his native state, and who likewise pays him a fine 
tribute as a realistic writer. A sketch of the author’s life by Ed- 
ward S. Gregory follows. 

Born in 1828 and living until 1883, as frequent writer for newspa- 
pers andjmagazines, and later as editor of the well known “South- 
ern Literary Messenger,” he was intimately associated with the 
life and history of his state during the stirring times that preceded 
the war and the trying years that followed. Bagby himself says 
in his very interesting sketch, “An Unrenowned Warrior,” that 
he as editor of the “Messenger” was the first to nominate in print 
Jefferson Davis for the presidency of the Confederacy. He got no 
joy from this distinction. This sketch is most interesting, aside 
from its literary value, in that it furnishes the reader first-hand 
knowledge of the attitude of other important men of the time to 
Mr. Davis and his conduct of affairs at the opening of the war. 
For the same reason one should read the excellent biographical 
and critical essay entitled, ‘John M. Daniel’s Latch-key”. Mr. 
Daniel will be recalled as the famous editor of the “Examiner,” a 
paper which under his able editorship attained to a wide circula- 
tion and great influence. Bagby after a careful calculation con- 
cludes (p. 190) that ‘in the third yearof the war . . . thepaper 
cleared at least $50,000, perhaps double that amount”’. 

Most of the work of Dr. Bagby seems to have been written not 
primarily as literature, and probably with little hope that it 
would be preserved for posterity in so neat a volume as this pub- 
lished by the Scribners; yet there is in all of the sixteen sketches 
here given the touch of a writer gifted far beyond the ordinary, 
and of an artist to this extent, that he wrote because he felt the 
moving impulse to do so and because he was fully in love with 
his theme. The following quotation from his essay on “The Old 
Virginia Gentleman” may serve well to show both what his theme 
by choice is and his attitude to it: “I ask no man’s pardon for 
what must seem to astranger a most exaggerated estimate of 
my State andits people. In simple truth and beyond question 
there was in our Virginia country life a beauty, a simplicity, a 
purity, an uprightness, a cordial and lavish hospitality, warmth 
and grace which shine in the lens of memory with a charm that 
passes all language at my command. It is gone with the social 
structure that gave it birth; and were I great, 1 would embalm it 
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in the amber of such prose and verse as has not been written since 
John Milton laid down his pen. Only greatness can fitly do it.” 
This frank confession of love that even blinds and makes par- 
tial is so sincere as to disarm criticism and to indispose one to 
find fault with that life as depicted by him. Though he has not 
the gifts of a great writer, as he modestly admits, his old Virgin- 
ia life has this advantage over that of more modern writers: it is 
given by one who knew and lived it, who loved it and sincerely 
believed in its beauty and excellence. While at times no doubt 
exaggerated, ashe suggests, he, at least, believed that he was not 
so far idealizing it as to deprive it of essential truthfulness to the 
real. W. H. WaNNAMAKER. 


ForEst AND Town: Poems. By Alexander Nicolas DeMenil. New 
York and Cedar Rapids, lowa: The Torch Press, 1910,—137 pp. 

Since there are no arbitrary rules or standards by which poetry 
may be criticized or estimated, one hesitates to pass judgment 
upon any book of verse. So sickly is the poetic passion, so in- 
accurate the detail work of most poets, so peculiar and affected 
the style of those who would pander to modern taste, that one is 
almost ready to venture the statement that the true poets are 
dead. The work of Dr. DeMenil is, however, slightly above the 
commonplace and is to be distinguished from the countless vol- 
umes that are placed on sale each year, but are bought, with few 
exceptions, only by relatives and friends of the author. Dr. De- 
Menil has a really creditable little book of verse. It is far from 
being first-class poetry, yet there are in it some good ideas and 
striking expressions. 

The first division of the book contains about a dozen poems 
and is called ‘‘Nature.”” The poet here has caught the true effect 
of nature and well expresses the peace and quiet of woods and 
solitude. It must be confessed, however, that there are few new 
touches; it is the same old story of the peace that follows con- 
templation of nature’s quiet and repose, the same old ideas of 
God’s message through nature: ‘For nature is God’s sermon 
unto man.” The versification is not of the most attractive sort. 
There are some very pleasing forms in this division, yet the at- 
tempt at blank verse is to a large degree a failure. Some of the 
lines are too long, and the poems awkward. This awkwardness 
of expression, along with a rather commonplace pitch of feeling, 
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causes the poetry to fall rather flat. One poem, a reprint from 
an earlier edition of Dr. DeMenil’s verse, is worthy of especial at- 
tention, viz: “The Blue Bird,” although it must be confessed 
that there is more poetry in the line from Thoreau that inspired 
the poem than in the poem itself, 

The other divisions of the book are “Love,” “Friendship,” 
“Death,” followed by miscellaneous poems. These are better, 
possibly, than the nature poems, although there are none of ex- 
ceptionally high class. “Under the Roses” and ‘“‘When I’m Dead 
and Buried, Love,” are both rather attractive and appeal to the 
pathetic and sentimental. 

Taken as a whole Dr. DeMenil’s poetry will rank with the best 
of the output that floods the literary market today. It at least 
is not obnoxious either in taste or ideas. It is worth reading. 

H. E. SPENCE. 


Tae Lire oF Rev. James O’KELLY AND THE History OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH IN THE SouTH. By W. E. MacClenny. Raleigh, N. C. Ed- 
wards and Broughton Printing Co., 1910,—253 pp. 

In our general knowledge of American church history the 
schisms which resulted from doctrinal disputes have a larger 
place than those which sprang from questions of government. 
But the latter have an interest and deserve an investigation be- 
cause they are more closely related to the American spirit than 
the purely doctrinal controversies, which have their antecedents 
or counterparts in European history. 

Of the governmental schisms one of the most illuminating was 
that led by Rev. James O’Kelly during the pioneer days of Meth- 
odism. In forming a denominational organization independent 
of the Church of England there were two influences, one of radi- 
cal democracy, represented by O’Kelly, the other English aris- 
toracy and traditions of the episcopacy, aggressively supported 
by Francis Asbury. The first conflict between these ideals and 
leaders was over the institution of the episcopacy, and Asbury 
won; the second was over the right of the itinerant minister to 
appeal from the appointment made by the bishop; again Asbury 
won, but O’Kelly with a number of men who had ideas similiar 
to his own organized the Republican Methodist Church. The 
name of the new denomination was soon changed to the Chris 
tian Church, which it still bears. 
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Mr. MacClenny, of Suffolk, Va., has undertaken to rescue from 
obscurity the facts in these controversies and to relate them in 
the form of a biography of O’Kelly. As many sources for the 
period are lost, notably the O’Kelly papers, the work is primar- 
ily a gleaning from those which remain, of the essential facts in 
the man’s life and the controversies in which he participated. So 
far as the first of these is concerned there is little to question, for 
the activities and the personality of Mr. O’Kelly are presented in 
a clear and interesting way. But in the treatment ofthecontro- 
versies the reviewer feels that there are the following shortcom- 
ings. 

Difference of opinion is attributed too much to personal am- 
bition. Was not Asbury something more than a schemer for 
power? Was he not resisting tendencies which, through too 
much decentralization, would lead to weakness and a lack of 
progress in nascent Methodism? Again, might not Dr. Coke’s 
vacillation between a Presbyterian form of government without 
any connection with the Church of England and a union with 
the Episcopal Church in America, have been due to something 
more than jealousy of Asbury? Might it not have been due to a 
doubt as to the legality of an episcopacy established without the 
sanction of some ecclesiastical body which claimed the right of 
apostolic succession ? 

Also, the reviewer feels than an acquaintance with recent re- 
searches into early church history would dissipate the notion 
that the episcopacy was an usurpation, and show that it was 
the outgrowth of Christian ideals of the time, and that even 
Catholicism was a movement much earlier than Protestants 
have been willing to admit. What wonder, then, that the episco- 
pacy should be a conviction even in democratic America? 

Finally, a better acquaintance with the ideas of the “fathers” 
of the American constitutional system might throw some light 
on religious conditions. The reader would like to know the feel- 
ing and influence of the early Methodists and their leaders on the 
dissolution of the alliance between church and state in Virginia, 
for certainly there was a strong feeling that all denominations 
should have some support from the state similiar to that former- 
ly accorded to the established church. Since Mr. O’Kelly and 
Mr. Jefferson were personal friends, were there any similiar rela- 
tions between other religious and political leaders? Certainly a 
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study of Mr. Jefferson’s correspondence would dissipate the sug- 
gestion that his friendship with O’Kelley was the cause of the 
charge of infidelity against him; much more in order would be an 
accusation of heresy against O’Kelly on that ground. 

These criticisms are not meant to be captious. But the re- 
viewer feels that an open-minded, careful investigation of govern- 
mental controversies in American churches, free from partizan or 
denominational bias, would throw light on political as well as 
religious conditions. He hopes that Mr. MacClenny’s study will 
be a step in that direction. 

In the mechanical execution of the book there are some faults. 
References are too often cited in the body of the text; the comments 
of the author are also inserted in parentheses; and there is no index. 
On the other hand, the illustrations are a distinctively interesting 
feature. Wii K. Boyp. 


Tae Gates oF Twiticut. By H. E. Harman. Charlotte, N. C.: Stone 
and Barringer Company, 1910,—134 pp. 

The publishers of this second volume of verse by Mr. Harman 
have given us a handsome piece of book-making. It is indeed a 
credit to them. Both press-work and accompanying illustrations 
are excellent, the latter being, seemingly, almost extravagantly 
expensive. Especially are the photographs here reproduced as 
suggestive illustrations to the longer poem called “The Legend of 
the West Winds” exquisite, though other photographs of natural ~ 
scenery are attractive enough. The photographs of women pos- 
ing to illustrate abstract conceptions strike one far less sympa- 
thetically. 

I have spoken first of the material side of this volume, for it is 
the best part of it. While Mr. Harman has some poetic power 
and is at times gifted with a lyric tongue, his verse is often marr- 
ed by inexcusable mechanical errors,—indeed he is not seldom 
guilty of bad blunders of grammar,—and his thought at times 
gets so lost in his pursuit of words that the reader ceases trying 
to follow him. The impression is unavoidable that the search for 
a rhyme-word quite frequently results in his tacking on lines that 
should in all common sense as well as poetic interest be dropped. 
At times whole stanzas are thrown in that seem to have no con- 
nection with the rest of the poem. A few illustrations taken at 
random: 
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What is the antecedent of the pronoun its in the third line of 
page three? 







































“Till Gladness tempted from its dreamless lair 
Soft note of mocking bird.’ 
And how can anyone write 
ae Ah, for you and I 
The Autumn glory softly passes by’’? (p. 17 lines 19-20) 
And the same poem proceeds with confusion confounded : 
“Learn thou, who will, this lesson once for all 
That mother nature loves you and her call 
When once you hear it and you understand.” 


The italics are added. 

Again, in the rather ambitious poem called ‘‘The Fields of May,” 
the tulips in successive lines are compared to angels, then meta- 
phorically they become “priests of purity and prayer,” (Is not 
prayer merely added for the sake of alliteration? What is a priest 
of prayer, if not an ordinary priest?), then each tulip is more 
beautiful than its mate. 

There certainly is a confusion of ideas in the first lines of this 
poem where we are told that the wind comes blowing and then 
learn that enamored flowers have stayed his “lagging feet”. And 
what is a “muffled smile”’, or how can a lark “‘bestir the air with 
careless wing and note soclear and true’? Furthermore, how 
comes this European skylark into the southern landscape? It is 
hardly wise to use therare word wold, in the sense of plain, three 
times as rhyme-word in this poem of seventy-six lines, and cer- 
tainly not elegant to let it twice rhyme with soul. The construc- 
tion of vie on page 131, line four, is peculiar :— 

“Spring along the fair Savannah, scented blooms each other vie 
With their festoons overhanging every spot to glorify”’. 

The same poem again speaks of the skylark. 

Is there a misprint that renders these lines on page thirty-nine 
unintelligible ? 

“There was the silence of some nameless tomb, 
In every face the pity waiting brings.” 

But enough of this. The author can write good verse and will 
no doubt correct sucherrors without being told of them. A good- 
ly number of his poems wili afford pleasure to those for whom he 
wrote them. Indeed he is poet enough to deserve encouragement, 
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and the reviewer wishes for his book a wide sale. However, 
with the accompanying pictures that demand attention, he pre- 
dicts that most people will not see the trees for the leaves. 

W. H. WannaMAKRR. 
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| HIS is the first volume of a new series of publications 

devoted to the history of the South and of North Car- 

olina in particular. Asfar as possible sourcEs will be pub- 
lished. 

Dr. Brantley York, whose autobiography is now made 
public, was a pioneer minister and teacher in North Caro- 
lina and the author of widely-used text-books on English 
grammar. Most of his active life (1832-1891) was de- 
voted toteaching. He organized a number of high schools, 
one of which was the germ of Trinity College. He also 
taught short-term classes in English grammar, in which 
he worked out the material and methods of his series of 
English grammars. In his autobiography he describes the 
moral, religious, and educational conditions in North Car- 
olina with unusual interest. The book is an incispensa- 
ble source for the culture history of the State. 
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